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Letter from Wititam Cossert to the Rev.’ Doctor . 
describing the churacter of Sir Francis Burdett and his 


suppo rters*. 





Pall.Mall, September 25th, 1802. 
DEAR SYR, 


I pip receive the papers signed A.B.C., and I knew 
the little tract on the prison was written by the esteemed 
—; bot, sir, I was, as-I still am, 
fully persuaded, that on those who adhere to THE 
SCOUNDRELLY HERO OF THE MALEFACTOR 
MOB,?* no conviction will ever be pyoduced except by the 


and admired Dr. 





proceedings of a court of justi€e: a conviction at the Old 
Bailey isthe only conviction. for them!!! These miscreants 
laugh at all your attempts to uxdeceive them. They are 
not deceized, they do not believe what they pretend to be- 
lieve, or at least if there should, be one outof a thousand 
of them who really does believe BURDETT’S LIES to 
be truths, he is TOO BRUTALLY STUPID ever to un- 





* The original, in Cobbell’s own hand writing, is in the possession of 
the editor of the Sarinist. We suppress the name of the reverend 
gentleman to whom it was addressed, through motives of \'elieacy. 

+ Meaoing Sir Francis Burdett. E. 
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derstand what you may say in order to undeceive him.* 
Under this persuasion it is, that I have constantly rejected, 
as time and paper thrown away, every article intended to 
“‘undeceive” the people on this subject.—I need not, I 
trust, say that I have a great respect for your opinion; but 
if] wereto admit one article of thissort, 1 must admit more, 
and there would be no end.—I gave the papers A. B. C. to 
a friend, who promised to get them inserted ina daily pa- 
per; whether he did or not I do not know.—I think he 
said he did.-—Waiting for his return from the country, 
(which has not yet happened) has made me delay this an- 
swer; which Iam sure your goodness will excuse. 
I am, dear sir, 
Your most humble and obedient servant, 
Witiram Cospert,. 





The Rev. Dr. . 
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‘ee © © * Tsaid that I would omit any farther de- 
tail of the circumstances attending our voyage, and pro- 
ceed atouce to the time when the mission first gained a 
sight ofthe land of promise. My ears still seem to ring 
with the saintly shout which the pious crew set up when 
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* QUERY.—Has William Cobbett since become so ** brutally 
stupid” as to believe “* BURDETT’S LIES,” or, like the rest of “ the 
malefactor mob,"’ does he ouly ‘ pretend’ to believe them ? 

e+ For the former fragments, sce Sariaist, Vol. VI. p. 596. and 
Vol. VII. p. 143. 
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the captain pointed out a dusky blue line that seemed to 
swim in the horizon, and told us that was Taheite. We 
approached it rapidly under flowing sails, and before the 
brethren had well set their faces into a true evangelical 
smirk, we had cast anchor. 

A crowd of natives, who had watched our approach 
from the shore, swarm out to meet us, and were presently 
on board. ‘* When the first ceremonies were over, we 
began to view our mew friends with an eye of inquiry,”* 
They were all naked, men and women, and the eyes of the 
pious brethren and sisters were not idle. “ But their 
wild disorderly behaviour and strong smell of eocoa nut 
oil, lessened the favourable opinion we had formed of 
them: neither could we see aught of that elegance and 
beauty in their women, for which they have been so 
greatly celebrated : this at firet seemed to depreciate them 
in the estimation of our brethren ;"t who indeed had good 
reason to be cast down, when they saw themselves de- 
ceived in the main purpose of their mission, and found 
only Jezebels where they thought to have met with Bath- 
shebas. Our disappointment was so great at first, that 
we repelled with some degree of coldnesa the tender 
overtures of the female islanders, and * this repulse of 
their own women occasioned great wouder :}” but they 
knew better afterwards, and the cheerfulness, good na- 
ture aud generosity of these kind people soon removed 
our momentary prejudices.§ Perhaps the restoration 
of good humour was in a good measure owing to the 
dances and tricks of “* the Arreoies, who remained with 
us On board after the others had returned on shore.” It 





* See Transactions of the Missivnaries, 4to, vol, L. p, 56. 
+ Ibid. 

t Ibid. p. 57. 

& Ibid. p. 56, 

§ Ibid. p.57. 
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may seem strange, perchance, to the unregenerate, that 
we should have communed as in preference with these 
Arreoies, whose whole life, as every body knows, is devo- 
ted tothe indulgence of the grossest sensuality, and whose 
lasciviousness so far exceeds the conception of Europeans, 
that no European language will supply terms to describe 
its excesses; I say it may seem strange to such asare not 
initiated in the mysteries of methodism, that we should 
chuse to spend the first night of our holy mission alone 
with these Arreoies, after we had dismissed the other 
islanders,”* 

(Here the writer, who still adheres to the language of 
methodism, though he seems resolved to betray the pious 
brotherhood, whom he evidently despises, even while he 
mixes in all their pursuits and amusements, enters into a 
description too rapturous and too highly coloured for 
any eyes but those of the elect to dwell on—the transcri- 
ber of the fragment thinks it prudent therefore to pass 
it by.) 

* * * * In the morning we communicated the views 
with which we had made a voyage to theirisland. ‘ The 
female natives seemed transported with the idea of men 
coming purposely from Pretane to settle among them: 


this set those missionaries who were to fix here in very 


high spiritst;” and upon the strength of this happy 
opening “ brother Cover and a few other missionaries 
went on shore to examine a house standing on the extre- 
mity of Pomt Venus?,” which seemed by its very deno- 
mination to be the place chosen and set apart by the Lord 
for our abode. “ The chief of the district welcomed 
them to the island, said that the house was theirs, and 
should be cleared for their reception the nextday. Thus 





* Transactious of the Missionaries, 4to, vol. 3. p, 57. 
+ Ibid. p. 60, : 
¢ Ibid. p. 59. 
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hath the Lord appeared to set before us an open door, 
which we trust none shall henceforth be able to shut.*” 
In return for this liberality on the part of the chief, one 
of the missionaries perceiving that his chin was very 
rough with bristles, and thinking it must be incommo- 
dious to his wives, to shew them how anxious we were 
to promote their pleasure, offered to shave his majesty, 
which he gladly consenting to, the pious brother, who 
indeed had been formerly a penny shaver in Petticoat- 
lane, performed the operation with great dexterity,t to 
the great amusement and satisfaction of the byestanders, 
O may these ungodly bristles be as a token of communion 
between us, even asa peace-offering, and first fruits of our 
ministry ; and may that day of shaving be ever heid in 
pious remembrance! Our new sisters, who were with the 
king, ** beheld the brethren with much curiosity. ‘The 
queen opened Mr. Cover’s shirt, and seemed astonished at 
so clear a sight of the blue veins;”"} in truth he was a 
man of good presence and comely to behold: and this 
admiration of the queen gave us hope of easy progress in 
our labour of love. We were the more confirmed in this 
hope, by the arrival of ** the aged high priest of theisland, 
who brought in the evening five of his wives with him on 
board, not one of whom exceeded fifteen years old,-and 
very cordially desired the captain to take Ins choice, nor 
failed the next morning to enquire which he had chosen, 
We did not think it necessary to satisfy him on this point, 
but as we had learnt that women were scarce in. the 
country, we told him so many wives were not good jor 
him. ‘The old priest did not relish the doctrine, but the 
ladies whom we had laboured hard during the night to 





* Transactions of the Missionaries, 4to, vol. 1. p. 60. 
+ Ibid. p. 100. | 
t Ibid. p, 62. 
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) , y convert, said it was my ty, my ty, very good.*” It was 
, Th plain, indeed, that we had little reason to fear that our 
bart mission of love would meet an unfavourable reception from 

| the Taheite sisters, and we soon found that the ideas we 

i had formed of the female loveliness and beauty of the 

Be islanders, were not so chimerical as upon our first arrival 
ki, W we had supposed. Thenext morning “ our first visitors 
i y from the shore came early; they were seven beautiful 
aay young women swimming quite naked, except a few green 
a¢ Jeaves tied round their middle: they kept playing round 
# the ship for three hours, calling Waheine, Waheine, that is 
ts ; : tromen, women! We continued to let them play round the 
t ' . ship, for in truth it was a most goodly sight to. behold 
ip ) with what ease and grace they did sport in the water, 


displaying their forms in every attitude to great advan- 
tage. Inthe mean time, however, several of the native 
; men had gone on board,one of whom beiug a chief request- 
| ed that his sister might be taken on board, which was 
gladly complied with. She was of a fair complexion, in- 
; | ¢lining toa healthy yellow,with a tint of red in her cheek, 
a | was rather stout, but possessing such symmetry, as did all 
| her companions, that as models for the statuary and pain- 
ter their equals can seldom be found. The rest soon 
: | came on board; and our mischievous goats did not even 
at | suffer them to keep their green leaves (which as I said 
: were tied round their middles and were the only covering 
they had), butas they turned to avaid them they were at- 
tacked on each side alternately, and completely stripped 
naked.” | 
: Indeed it is not to be denied, that “ the inhabitants of 
a these is|ands are a handsome race of people,and extremely 
hospitable, which is certainly greatly in favour of those 
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; ® Transactions of the Missionaries, 4tu, vol. I, p. 61. 
+ Ibid. p. 128. r tell 4 
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who would settle with missionary views.*” We were 
never without a plentiful number of these sweet sisters ; 
and it was nota little affecting tosee our seamen repair- 
ing the rigging attended by a groupe of the most beauti- 
ful females all naked, who were employed» to pass the 
hall or carry the tar-bucket, in doing which théy often 
‘ besmeared themselves. No ship’s company without great 
restraints from God's grace could ever have resisted such 
temptations ; and some would probably have offended if 
they had not been overawed by the jealousy of the officers 
and missionaries,t’’ who wery piously resolved to keep 
all these charming creatures to themselves. Looking one 
day very tenderly upon them, one of the brethren said to 
me, “ behold there is a prospect of a glorious harvest, and 
the Lord grant the seed sown may take firm root.in them.?" 
We were not ungrateful for these good,.things. “ Our 
monthly prayer meeting returning at this time, I shall 
transcribe, a passage from one of our journals, upon.the 
occasion, which others will feel with sensations of delight 
as all the brethren did. ‘ O Lord, how greatly hast thou 
honoured me, that thousands of thy dear .children should 
be praying for me, a worm. Lord, thou hast set mein a 
heathen land, if I may so speak; flowing with milk and 
honey. O put more grace and gratitude into my poor 
cold heart, and grant that I may never with Jestiurin grow 
fatand kick." * *** ** 





* Transactions of the Missionaries, 4to, vol. 1. p, 147. 
+. Ibid. p..135. 

+ Ibid. p. 156. 

§ Ibid. p. 161. 
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THE FOUR-IN-HAND CLUB. 
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Homen, lliad. ¥. 362. 
Asovut the middle of April the first spring meeting of 
this crack association will be held in Cavendish-square, in 
astyle of renovated splendor that will beggar all descrip- 
tion, and, if report speaks truth, throw even A bomelique 
himself far into the shade. The costume of the bang-up 
charioteers, the singularity of their equipages, and the 
tout-ensemble of the cavalcade, are expected to constitute 
such a coup d'ai/as neither times past,present,nor to come, 
can presume to equal. 
The following is a very faint programma, or bill of fare, 


HURT KEV, 


1. Mr. C, B*x**n. [Leader.] a Landuu-vis, drawn by 
four pre-bald shelties; with Purton bits. 

2. Lord H*wke, ditto by tour duns; with Hawke head- 
territts. 

3. Sir J. R*g"*rs, ditto by four db/ack long-tailed Fian- 
ders mares: with Rogers rings. 

4. Captain Ag*r, ditto by four bay blood-horses, dock- 
ed close. 

5. Sir B*il*ngh*m Gr*h*m, ditto by four cream-coloxr- 
ed geldings. 4 

G. Hon. M*rt*n H*wke, ditto by four bey geldings, 
cropped and hogged. 

7. Mr. H*mphr*y B*tl*r, ditto by four grey mares; 
with Buller bearing-locks. 

8 Mr. M‘Qu*n, ditto by four Jong-eared Arabians, from 
the studof C*i*b B*ldw*n, Esq. 


J 
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Mr. Thi*rah*ii, ditto by four hackneys, spavined all 
in the same teg. 

10. Sir J. L*de, (new member), ditto by four odd po- 
nies; one black, one bay, one roan, one white. 

11. Captain M*rr*y, ditto by four capital roarers, 

12, Captain Ack*rs, 

i3. Mr. H*rr*s*n, 

14. Mr. Sh*rr*rd, none member) 

15. Mr. S. Atk*1 

16. Major Pity, Sate member) 

i7. Mr. M*re*n, have not yet guite settled their choice 
of quadr upeds. 

‘The carriages will be all ‘either new, or newly painted, 
uniform, of a bright yed/ow ; with arms and crests on the 
door pannels. ‘They are to be hung high, ad caplandum 
solutum risum. ‘The chariotecrs will mount, af a signal, by 
lamp-lighters’ ladders, new-scoured expressly for the oc- 
casion;—every morning they are practising the ‘“ dop, 
step, and jump ;” at which Major P*lly is already very ex- 
pert, and Sir J. L*de has once sliglitly grazed his shin, 
but is now as deonnaire as ever. 

The harness will be strikingly gorgeous. Buxton bits, 
Hawke head-territs, Butler bearing-locks, and Rogers 
rings, (for the invention of which, alone, the present ge- 
neration is renowned), willagain prevail. On the wink- 
ers, the pads, the nose-bands, and the breast-plates, will be 
profusely introduced arms and crests of families, formerly 
illustrious for still nohler atchievements, most richly em- 
bossed ; and, on the. hame-tugs, scollop shells will be sub- 
stituted for the scroll-ornaments in chased-work. Jtibbon- 
fronts are more in request than those of brass or silver ; and 
the horses, but not the masters yet, will be sans-culottes : 
for breechings are wholly exploded. 

The costume, the dashing costume, this year, will be 
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blue coats, buff waistcoats, and white regent’s-cord breech- 
es; with Aats like mother Shipton’s, of high-flying memo- 
ry, with conical crowns and narrow rims. ‘The great coats 
and wrap-rasca/s willbe worn without capes, and will be 
well padded about the neck (a tender part!) and shoulders, 
to turn off the rain; the colour will be, ad libitum, a fawn 














Lak or light drab ; the buttons will be plain: and, nota bene, 

bat ALL WILL BE PAID FOR BEFORE THESTART!! ! 

at F | Prior. 

my i | ronsncesrorensosrers 

eT 

i | THE ENGLISHMAN. 

' | 

im No. I. 

soalh 

a) | 

}: ' | MR.SATIRIST, 

Gk / Tue extension of your remarks to such of your couns 

ba | trymen as reside beyond the atmosphere ofthe metropo- 
lis, and the beneficial effects which have already resulted 
from the nervous epistles of your correspondent Censor 

a | on the subject of clerical dereliction, have induced me to 

ip offer to the public, through your medium, a few observa- 

be tions more particularly relative to the laical part of the 

i: | . community in this neighbourhood. 


After the numerous instances of the abuse of the sacer- 
dotal office by our spiritual pastors, which your pages 
have presented, it cannot be a cause of astonishment that 
the manners and morals of those who are taught to regard 
aE the clergy as examples of the practice of christian faith and 
i humility, should afford such au extensive field for repre- 
hension ; but, whilst fortuitous circumstances have already 








- occasioned some of the clergy of Nottinghamshire to be 
i | thus gibbeted in terrorem,and may perhaps introduce some 
ti 
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of the more flagrant vices of the laity into your pages, let 
it not be supposed that this country affords more striking 
instances of deviation from the paths of rectitude than the 
adjacent districts. It is much to be apprehended thata 
general depravity of manners, and degeneracy from the 
purity of our ancestors, has frowarded the whole of this 
land of liberty; but, supposing, and hoping that this is 
not the case to the fullest extent, still it is a lamentable 
fact, that most of our large manufacturing towns are delu- 
ged in vice and iniquity. Numerous causes conspire to 
produce this effect. Amongst the higher classes, the 
amazing increase of commercial wealth has produced in 
the families of our opulent merchants, too faithful an imi- 
tation of the degenerate manners of the scumof our nobility, 
whilst the intercourse of the sexes in the lower classes, dur- 
ing theirlabours inthe numerous and suffocating apartments 
of our manufactories, added to the total inditference dis- 
played by the owners efsuch manufactories to the religion 
and morality of the unhappy wretches who are doomed to 
almost ceaseless toil for their support, must inevitably be 
productive of the general depravity of the lower orders, 
and thealarmingextensionoffemale prostitution. Inmost 
of our large provincial towns, the insinuating pleasures of 
debauchery, the growing passions of avarice and pride, 
the insidious projects of faction and discontent, the bypo- 
critical cant of methodism, and the impious revilings of 
atheism, are now equally certain of supportas in the me- 
tropolis. Even amidst the once boasted innocence of ru- 
ral scenery, vice rears her horrid crest, and asserts her 
empire over the human mind: accustomed to behold her 
hideous features, the rustic labourer no longer starts with 
horror from her presence, but yields himself an easy vic- 
tim to her seductive arts. 

It is evident that the advances made by the insatiate 
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tyrant, are at first inconsiderable and almost impercep- 
tible, and that they cannot for many reasons become the 
subject of clericaladmonition. ‘The eloquence of the pul- 
pit is generally confined to dissertations on religious sub- 
jects, and many of the animadversions which would with 
propriety flow from the pen of the satirist and moralist, 
would not by any means accord with the dignity of a 
sermon. 

Such being the case, the writer of this article proposes to 
fer to his fellow subjects in the pages of the Satirist, 
a monthly essay on the increasing vices and follies of the 
ace, under the title of * the Englishman,” and happy will 
he beif his labours should in any degree contribute to the 
restoration of that virtue and chastity which constituted 
one of the greatest glories of our ancestry. 

Your exposure of clerical delinquency has already 
been productive of much good in this neighbourhood; one 
of the gentlemen at whom some of your observations ap- 
pear to have been levelled, has already refunded the esti- 
mated amount of fifteen years’ oblations at the holy table, 
hitherto appropriated by him to the purposes of his pri- 
vate gratification, which sum has been very meritoriously 
applied in the relief of his indigent parishioners during 
the severity of the winter; and the remainder of the 
clergy confess that it is now become necessary for them to 
be more circumspect in their conduct and behaviour. Why 
then may it not be hoped that the papers of the English- 
man may ultimately tend im some degree to the suppres- 
sion of the growing degeneracy of the age ? 

It is perhaps consistent with propriety that I should 
present you with a more particular sketch of my inten- 
tions in thus contributing to your pages, and that Ishould 
make an avowal of the principles upon which my observa- 
tions will be founded, First then, with respect to my re- 
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ligious tenets, I profess myself a member of the established 
church of England, and as such, jealous of any encroach- 
ment upon its privileges, though I am not bigotted or 
intolerant. In politics, ] am a decided admirer of our be- 
loved soyereign, and that matchless constitution of which 
he is so distinguished and revered an ornament. With 





regard to myselfafew words willsuffice, since my name 
will probably ever remain unknown to the public: the 
disclosure of it could not in fact be productive of any ad- 
vantage, for truth cannot require any adventitious aid 
for its recommendation. Perhaps, however, it may be 
conjectured, that the concealinent of my name may arise 
from adesire of lashing the private follies of individuals 
without hazarding the effects of their revenge or malignity: 
my auswer to such an accusation would be, that my ob- 
ject is not to wound the feelings of individuals but to cor- 


rect the vices and follies of a nation, 
‘¢ To Jash the vices but the persons spare.” 


These papers shall never become the vehicle of private 
malice or unmerited censure. 

Assassination is not the character of an “* Englishman,” 
and certaiuly he can only be considered an assassin, who at- 
tempts to stab the reputation and undermine the charac- 
ter ofa virtuous and deserving fellow subject, with a view 
to the gratification of private spleen, whilst he skulks be- 
hind the stalking-horse of an anonymous publication. 
Every freeman inthis land of liberty is entitled to an im- 
partial trial ; but surely the sentence pronounced against 
a man by the public, on reading the bare assertions of an 
anonymous individual, cannot be considered as founded on 
such a trial. 





It is however proper to remark that these observations 
cannot be construed toextend to the castigation inflicted 
on offenders, whose flagrant breaches of the laws, or open 
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violation of their duty, or of the precepts of morality and 
propriety has already produced the most unequivocal 
conviction of their guilt in the minds of the public: the 
pangs of conseience occasioned by the pen of the satirist 
in the breasts of such men, must be considered as the me- 
rited execution of that sentence which has already been 
decreed them by the detestation of the more virtuous 
partofthe community. Nor indeed can any objection be 
made to the full exposure ofsuch crimes as must other- 
wise have lain concealed from public view. It is the sa- 
cred privacy of humble and inoffensive individuals which 
I wish to be preserved inviolate, and I trust that the pa- 
persof the Englishman will never cause an unmerited 
pang in the breast of a fellow creature. 

If however the flagrance of any more eminently vicious 
character should force bim under my lash, the most invi- 
olable respect to truth shall always be preserved in the re- 
presentation of his enormities.— 

But enough of egotism. Inthe ensuing month, I shall 
present to your readers some observations on the alarming 
increase of the crouds of unhappy females who nightly in- 
fest our streets, in hopes of obtaining a guilty subsistence 
by the sale of those charms with which heaven has adorn- 
ed their sex, together with some remarks on the circum- 
stances which appear to be more immediately conducive to 
auch augmentation. 

Nottingham, March 14th, 1811, 
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MR. SATIRIST, 

My respect for the principles of your work induces me 
to trouble you with some remarks, which may not per- 
haps prove wholly uninteresting to those. of your loyal 
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readers who wish well to the government of their coun- 
try. I shall endeavour to make my statement very brief 
and clear. 

For years past, at various uncertain intervals of time, an 
elderly man of a prepossessing appearance bas rung at my 
gateand left books with my servants, desiring they might 
be submitted to my inspection. ‘These books comprise dif- 
ferent small compositions of sterling merit, written in the 
form of dramatic pieces ; but here itis needless to specify 
and enumerate them. The price of purchase was never 
more than sixpence ; [read them, was amused by them, 
and bought them. 

To each of these humble efforts of ingenuity was pre- 
fixed a modest. appeal to sympathy, and a concise narrative 
of the author's hard case; these, however, were drawn up 
inmanly language, neither querulous nor importunate. 
‘To the last, (left at my gate this morning,) | find joined a 
still more forcible address than any of its predecessors ; 
its perusal affects me, and may possibly affect others, 
I therefore submit it to your judgment, Sir, and remain, 


Mr. Satirist, 
Yours, 


JUSTINIAN. 
‘ TO THE PUBLIC.” 


‘Ir you are an old soldier, why don’t you live upon your 
pension?’ saida gentleman to me ’tother day. Now, my 
good reader, as in all probability you may be inclined to 
propose the same question, I shall endeavour to tell you, in as 
few words as possible, how I happen to have no pension, and 
yet. Tam an old soldier. In the 26th Regt. I served ten 
years and nine months, (most of that time Sergeant,) was thrice 
wounded in America, and discharged some years afer our retura 
to Britain.—But the very day on which I had purposed to com. 
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mence my journey to London, I was seized with a fever, which 
confined me six weeks, and to augment my disaster, [ found 
my landlady had lighted her pipe with my discharge, at which 
she seemed so little concerned, that. she gravely tuld me—she 
always lighted her pipe with Jock’s copy-books: when they 
were all written upon: this was a heavy stroke, for the Regt. 
had by that time returned to America, and my discharge was no 
pheaix—from the ashes of which I could expect to see another 
rise: so what was to be done? Ye (perhaps wel! meaning, 
but I hope mistaken) enemies of the drama, unless ye can divest 
yourselves of your propensity to cat and drink, censure me not 
when [ tel] you that I joined Mr, Sutherland, whose company 
bore a very respectable character, which was occasionally heigh 
tened by the acquisition of several shining stars from London, viz. 
the late Mr. John Palmer, and his brother, the facetious 
Dick Wilson, the humorous Lee Lewis, Mr. Cautherly, Mrs. 
Barresford, Miss Fontenelle, &c. But after a‘suecessful career 
of several years, through, cither the misconduct or ‘misfortune 
of the manager, we were all left to shift for, ourselves, The 
most eligible situation that offered, in my then, condition, was 
a Serjeantcy inthe DunbartonshireHighlanders,) which I accept- 
ed and attcoded the Regt. to Guernsey and Ireland ; but as 
the wound in my head became at times somewhat troublesome, 
I was once more discharged ; but still my unfriendly stars con- 
tinued to twinkle upon me—for in the course of my passage to 
Bristol (as if fire and water had combined to ruin me) my knap- 
sack, which contained my discharge, by the carelessness of an 
officious passenger, fell overboard. Some time after my arri- 
yal in London, [ applied to His Royal Highness the Dake of 
York, who was graciously pleased to intimate to me by: the pen 
of Col. Gordon, that it was notin his power toduterfere: with 
the board, unless I could procure a recommendation from the 
Regiment io which 1 had last served ;—tut that wasa:task not 
to be accomplished, till I fortunately met Cols Scott, who every 
willingly granted me the following certificate:—“* I certify 
*© that Serjeant Archibald Maclaren served in the Dunbarton 
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*¢ Fencitle Infantry, under my command, for the space of 
‘¢ six years: during the whole of which time he behaved him. 
“ self soberly, honestly, and in every respect asa good soldier ; 
“¢ and that he was regularly discharged by order of the faculty, 
‘¢ the wounds he received in the 26th Regiment in America, 
‘* rendering him no longer fit for actual service. I also firmly 
‘‘ believe, tbat Serjeant Maclaren lost the discharge which I 
‘* gave him from the Regiment. 
*“* FRANCIS J. SCOTT, Lt. Col. 
‘© Late Dunbartonshire Infantry. 
“¢ This certificate, accompanied by an humble petition, I car. 
sied to Sir David Dundas, who ordered me to leave my address. 
-——Elated with this fair prospect, I flew home to commu. 
nicate the news to my family,—and se confident was I of 
success, that my wife and I began to conjecture how much I 
should be allowed per day, and my young ones, (of whom there 
are two boys and four girls) to lay out, by anticipation, a small 
portion of my pension, in purchasing n-ceesaries which they 
stood somewhat in need of. But, poor things! their hopes and 
their joy had their birth and their burial in one fortnight—for 
when I called for an answer, I was told by Mr. Lynn, that no- 
thing could be done without a printed discharge. There was 
another stroke! for on my return from Chelsea, I found that 
Colonel Scott (who thought the written certificate sufficient) 
had left town.—' But why not apply to the 26th ?’ you may 
say: I'll tell you the reason,—Sir William Erskine, the Hon. 
General Sir Charles Stuart, General Gordon, and, in short, 
all the officers who knew me in that Regiment, are removed be- 
yond my reach, cither by death or preferment. Now, my goud 
reader, thiok not that I publish this with a view to throw avy 
reflections upon the gentlemen who rejected my humble peti- 
tion :—my sole design is to shew you that I have no provision 
made for me by government ; but I am proud to proclaim that I 
have received many private favours from most of the Royal Fa- 
mily, as well as from many of the nobility, gentry, and others, 
for whose goodness I shall svize this, and every other opportu. 
hity to express my sincere and life lasting gratitude. 


A. MACLAREN.” 
VOL. VIII. Qa 
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COBBETT’S PRISON LUCUBRATIONS. 
No. VI. , 





* AMERICAN STATES.” 





‘* The civility of this man is wonderful! he spares us the trouble of 
contradicting bim, by contradicting himself. Nay, he goes still fur- 
ther, and by proving himself a LIAR spares us the pain of calling 
him so.” Pore’s Letrers, 





AttHuoucn nearly two thirds of the Newgate convict’s 
disgusted readers have ordered their newsmen to discon- 
tinue sending his Register of falsehoods, while there re- 
mains a single hundred ‘‘ miscreants” “ so brutally stupid” 
as to contribute TWO SHILLINGS per week towards his 
support, we sliall persevere in exposing his apostacy and 
infamy. He has, hitherto, notwithstanding his previous 
assertions that experience taught him to abominate reformers 
and Burdettites, had the audacity to defend his apostacy 
on the grounds of his being young and inexperienced when 
he wrote in favor of the existing establishments in, church. 
and state: but this paltry, this shuffling apology will now 
avail him nothing. We are aboutto convict him on hes own 
recent evidence: we will prove him a base, ‘‘ time-serving,” 
malignant apostate, on hisown solemn assertions, delivered 
since he reverted to his former seditious principles, sixce 
be became the advocate of “‘ the scoundrelly hero of the 
imalefactor mob,” and since he pleaded YOUTH and IN- 
EXPERIENCE in extenuation of apostacy. We regret 
that we have not room to quote ALL he wrote in favour 
of “* the orders in council,” and im favour of a war with 
America even so late as 1807, 1808 and 2809. If our rea- 
ders wish to contrast them (and a most curious contrast 
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they form) with what he is now writing, FOR HIRE, re-, 
lative tothe -lmerican states, they will find these curious, 
documents in the 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th volumes of-the 
Political Register; we are however of opinion that most, 
people will be perfectly satisfied with the extracts which 
we subjoin; all of which were written by the Newgate 
Convict on the still existing disputes with America, 


LUCUBRATION, 
Extracted from the Political Register of March 6th, 1811. 


“Tue stoppage of intercourse, which took place two 
years ago, produced a wonderful effect in‘America. It 
formed numbers, and very great numbers, of those who 
were before employed in raising corn and making flour and 
breeding cattle for exportation ; it turned great numbers of 
those into manufacturers; and this was the more easy from 
a peculiarity in the American population, namely, that of 
a considerable portion of the people being manufacturers, 
who have emigrated from different parts of this kingdom, 
and especially from Ireland, and who, until of late, have 
been, in America, employed, for the far greater part, in 
agriculture, When, therefore, there was no longer any 
outlet for the super-abundanee ef the soil,they fell to work 
tomaking WOOLLEN and LINEN, and cotton cloth, 
and, indeed, all those things which were imported from Eng- 
land.——The SOIL and CLIMATE of America admits of 
changes more rapid than in this or any country of Europe; 
and, the people being unburdened with taxes, and, of 
course, with paupers, every family having a plenty for 
present spending, aud most families some little matter be- 
fore hand, a change from one occupation to another, a short 
stagnation of trade, is of little consequence to the mass of 
the people; und, of course, the government feels little in- 
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convenience from such stagnation. ———-Only ten years ago, 
no man dreamt of seeing cloth for bis coat made in Ame- 
rica. Now, they make as good cloth there as we can 
here, or, at least, so nearly to it, that the difference is of 
no sort of consequence.——Lands that were a wilderness 
when I was in that country are now not only settled, but 
have considerable manufactories established in them. The 
following statement, which I copy from the BaLttimore 
EventnG Post,t of the 20th Dec. 1810, will enable the 
reader to form some idea of the progress that manufactures 
are making. He will observe, that these are, all but the 
first settlements, quite recently formed. The land was 
covered with woods only about 12 or 15 years ago. One 
of them, is, he will perceive, in Kentucky; and when 
he has well considered this statement, he will want little 
more to enable him to say when the manufactures of Eng- 
land will cease to be wanted in America. 

“* Ulster county, N. Y. contains 26,576 inhabitants— 
who during the last year made 349,329 yards of cloth!-— 
The increase of inhabitants in Ulster and Sullivan counties 
(the latter lately taken from the the former) since the last 
census, appears to be 7,831. 

Totalin 1810, .... 6 00) e103 «08 Je SR DB4 
Do. 1800, so, 0s 0s wii m:! 0 0p) 24,8868 





7,831 
** Gennessee county has 12,057 inhabitants: ten years 





+ This Baltimore newspaper, the convict has repeatedly 
told us, is notorious for its falsehoods: and that it is conducted 
by two ‘* garret birds, contemptible animals, that live upon 
garlic and cheese’”’ and that * are bitten rawboned with the 
bugs.” (Cob. Works, vols. 8. p. 85.) Ia the subsequent ex. 
tract he ridicules Mr. Spence for believing the assertions of such 
wretches ! 
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since it was almost a wilderness; who during the present 
year manufactured 
29,767 yds. woollen cloth 
86,090 ditto linen ditto 
2,427 ditto cotton ditto 
10,5001 bs. leather 
7,700 gals. whiskey 
1,400 bush. salt 
187 tons potash 
“* Jefferson county has 15,136 inhabitants—who, last 
year, manufactured about 64,000 yards of cloth, 51,000 of 
which were woollen; they have 20,505 sheep. 
“ Nelson county, Kentucky, has 14,683 inhabitants---who 
last year manufactured 7 
190,8S0 yds. of cloth 
76,370 lbs sugar 
200,000 ditto hemp. 
160,050 gals. whiskey 
125,000 Ibs. spun-yarn 
1,000 gals. linseed oil 
28,000 lbs. cut nails 
2,004 ditto powder 
4,550 hides.” 
It is not in the nature of things that SUCH A COUNTRY* 
should remain dependant upon this, or any other, for its 
WEARING APPAREL or household furniture. ——Com- 





*‘6 Such a country!” ‘* I say that the Americans are the most 
unprincipled people in the world! The government of Aime- 
rica isthe very worst in the world, thereis no such thing as real 
liberty in the country. Corruption prevails to an extent here. 
tofore unheard of: the people are the most profligate and dis. 
honest that I have ever seen or heard described.” Political Re- 
gister, March 26th, 1808, 

9 
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pare the number of yards of cloth with the number of per- 

sons, and you will soon see what the country is capable of, 

and what it is actually doing.-——-It is, as [before observed, 
a favourite object with Mr. Mapoptson and with all those 

who have much influence in America, td render their coun- 

try independent of this and all other countries; but, espe- 

cially to wean it off from this country, whence they have 

most reason to apprehend those mischiefs which they are 

anxious to prevent. External commerce has never been 

a favourite with them; and if they quarrel about it with 

other nations it is merely for the purpose of getting plau- 
sible grounds for shutting it out. So that our ministers 
appear to me to be doing precisely the thing that the 
American Government most earnestly wishes for; and I 
shall be very much deceived mdeed, if we do not find the 
latter so manage the dispute in future as to prevent the. 
commercial intercourse from being renewed at any future 
period. ‘Ile suspensions of it before have prepared the 
way gradually for a complete and perpetual putting an 
end to it; and, as if nothing was to be left undone in the 
work, the ‘ de/iverance of Europe” by the Pitt school 
has thrown a faire share of the FLOCKS OF SPAIN into 
the hands of the Americans, and the same work of “ de/i-. 
veraue™ has, for 18-years, been sending manufacturers to 

make the WOOL into CLOTH !" p. 558. 


Comment 

‘The best comment that can be offered on the preceding, 
is the following extract from the Political Register of De- 
cember 12th, 1807, written.on the same subject. We so- 
licit our readers’ particular attention to those passages in 
which the author (now the Newgate convict) insists upon 
the impossibi/ity of America’s existing without our woo/, 
and in which he declares that sheep cannot be raised to 
any extent in that country, 
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‘* But let us, since we are so far in, examine a little 
into the further consequences, which this writer (in the 
Morning Chronicle) apprehends from a rupture with dme- 
rica. * She will’ (dreadful thought!) * manufacture for 
herself? Wehave PROVED that it would be a change 
advantageous to us to cease to supply her with manufac- 
tures; but, at this time, it is worth while to see what her 
advocates say, as to the effect of that change upomher.— 
Weare told by this writer, thatshe would make ita na- 
tional distinction to wear goods ofher own manufacture, and 
would make it penal to wear any other; such regula- 
tions, to his own knowledge having been in contempla- 
tion during the rebellion, and, as he also knows, are now 
again talked of from one end of the states to the other; 
that this is a matter for most serious consideration with 
us, because the effect of such a spirit of industry, turned 
suddenly ou manufacture, would not cease again upon any 
peace, which the pressure of our arms might produce ; thatshe 
has the raw material in abundawce, being capable of grow- 
ing cotton enough to supply the whole civilized world.— 
What, then iscotton all that we supply her with? It does 
vot make a éerth part of her imports from England. By 
descending to almost.a savage state, she might do without 
our hardware and some other branches of manufacture ; 
but aithout our WOOL, she COULD NOT BXIST even 
in that state. Jt isas necessary to her as food! Without 
it Life cannot be preserved : and were MINISTER of Eng- 
land, | would soon convince her; since she has begun to 
be so insolent, and to treat us as shop-kcepers, ‘that she 
held her life at MY mercy!!! America isa country which 
has an average hard winter of seven months. ‘There needs 
no authority to convince us, that she MUST want a 
great quantity of WOOLLENS of every description, and 
that she CANNOT produce, proportiouately, «ch 
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wool; because, as to the first, the bodily sensations of 


. every man will lead him to a right conclusion ; and, as to 


the second, it requires buta very slight degree of observa- 
tion toconvince one, that, in a country which has such win- 
ters, SHEEP CANNOT he raised to any extent. 

* Add tothis the three circumstances, that the winters 
are always accompanied with deep snow, that the sum- 
mers are as much hotter than ours, asthe winters are 
colder; and that the untilled land is covered with impene- 
trable woods, instead, as here, with grass or heath. 
There needs nothing more to convince the reader, that 
America not only CANNOT produce woollen enough for 
her now, but that it is ABSOLUTELY IMPOSSIBLE 
THAT SHE EVER SHOULD!!—Mr. Spence has, I 
perceive, been deceived by one of those deceivers, the 
American land jobbers wpon whose authority he states, 
that the KENTUCKY farmer “* makes even his own 
clothing at home, and sells no more of the produce of his 
land, than will serve to buy him salt, and a few other ar- 
ticles,” amongst which ‘* few" articles he includes, of 
course, his coat, waistcoat, flannel shirt, stockings, over- 
alls, and blankets; for these he MUST’ have, and he 
MUST have them from FNGLAND!! And where does 
this KENTUCKY farmer get his hardware? GoodGod! 
what SILLY LIES DO THESE FELLOWS PUT 
INTO PRINT!! and yet they find even sensible men 
ready to believe them. Mr. Spence has, I should think, 
in his single head more real wisdom than all the new Am- 
phyctionic council, (as poor Mably called the congress}_ 
put together. But what the Americans want in wisdom 
and in wit, they amply make up for in IMPUDENCE! 
and experience teaches US the great utility of that endowment 


prized me most, was, how they could look one another in 
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the face, after having published THEIR LIES!!! But 
it seemed to be a thing is understood amongst them as_ if 
they had entered intoa compact, as if they fad promised 
and vowed at their baptism to humbug the whole world, 
and especially ENGLAND!! I really am not quite in 
charity with Mr, Spence for having given currency to this 
representation ; for, what sort‘of pots and kettles; and can- 
dlesticks, and locks and keys, and plates and dishes did he 
believe it possible fora KEN'TUCK Y farmer tomakeat home? 
What sort of shoes? Nay, though he may grow the flaz, 
what sort of shirts and handkerchiefs? What sort of caps 
and other things for women and for young children? 
Ill tell Mr. Spence what an American farmer makes at 
home. Most things in wood, ercept what is called furni- 
ture, and that he buys coarse aprons, coarse linens for 
summer trowsers ; bed-ticking of a coarse kind; and, in 
families abounding in females, some coarse shirts to work 
in; as also a little of a sort of stuff call Ansey wool- 
sey. But even this practice is far from being gene- 
ral, there not being, perhaps, one farmer in ten who 
is able to adopt it to amy extent worth mentioning. 
This is the REAL state of the case I KNOW IT 
TO BE SO, from having not only lived many years in 
America, but from having passed a considerable part of my 
time in the houses of farmers, From this statement is it 
not clear, that the people CANNOT exist without import- 
ed WOOLLENS, and that, too, in great quantities? ‘The 
country never could have been settled without the aid of 
the WOOL of Europe ; and, for the reasons which I have 
given, IT CANNOT EXIST’ WITHOUT IT! But, 
this writer, of whose lucubrations the Morning Chronicle 
is so anxious to obtain a continuation, tells us, that, by 
making ita national distinction to wear home manufactures, 
and penal to wear any other, the thing could be east/y ac- 
VOL. VWIll. RR 
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complished. Very easy work to hang a man or woman, 
or, according to the old practice, to ridethem naked upon 
a three-sided rail, having first dressed them in a garmentof 
tar and feathers ; or, not having a jail at hand, to shut 
them up in their own bouses, or townships, denying them 
all communication with friends or relations, and denying 
them, atthe same time, all medical assistance: by hellish 
means like these, which none but Americans ever practis- 
ed, they might prevent people from wearing many articles 
that they now wear; but, NOT English woollens; for 
them even the tormenters themselves must wear, or they 
would be frozen too stiff to be able to inflict their torments. 

* ] ama person rendered by experience thoroughly:skil- 
led in the American eharacter, manners, interests, and 
motives of political conduct. I understand well the nature 
of their government, the resources of their country, the 
means and the wants of the people, and I understand too 
the nature and extent of the connections with this and 
with other countries. Farmer there is not who knows his 
cattle better than [, my Americans, I have summered 
them and wintered them for eight long years. I:have tried 
them upon all sorts of grounds and in all their paces; I 
know all their tricks (and they have not a few); all their 
ailings and failings ; all their bad qualities and all their 
good ones. And this is what lam; aperson, I presume, 
better calculated to give you advice, than Dlr. Whitbread or 
Mr. A. B. of the Moraing Chronicle, who calls upon you 
to make further concessions in order to “ break the French 
faction in America ;” but be assured that you may break 
your heart and neck, and give your body to-be burned, in 
the attempt, and that you will fail at last; of the truth of 
which you must now, one would think, be pretty well 
convinced!* ** * If we remain rine they will give 
way, if we nrcor. they will tread on us, step after step, 
till we are down and trampled under their feet. THEY 
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CANNOT MAINTAIN WAR AGAINST US FOR A 
YEAR. The thingis IMPOSSIBLE : and even during 
that yearthey MUST and WILL have our goods! We 
have nothing to do but to send out from ten to fifteen 
frigates; theirtrade is at an end in a month, and their 
. people soon after in mutiny.” —Pol. Reg. Dec. 12th, 1807, 
Vol. 12. p. 909, et seq. 

If after having read these articles, after having compar- 
ed the one withthe other, there should be one person 
“ who really does believe ‘ COBBETT”’S’ lies to be truths, 
he is too brutally stupid ever to understand what may be 
said in order to undeceive him.”* Noshuffling; no paltry 
plea of “ youth and inexperience,”as we before observed, can 
now avail the Newgate convict; he must either confess 
himself the most vain, insolent, ignorant, and pretending 
ideot that ever wielded a goose-quill; or the most time- 
serving, lying, base, and infamous apostate that ever sold 
his pen to the enemies of his country !!! 


POPL OP OLDE DL EE PLOL OF 


To His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, Prince Regent 
of the British Empire. 
LETTER III. 

*¢ It is the Receny’s most earnest desire that the king shall resume hie 
authority ; and that he shall berelieyed from the irksome situa- 
tion of carrying on the administration upon principles of which he 
docs not approve and with men he docs not think capable !"’ 

Monnine Cunonicur. 


—_—_ =-_ 


Sir, 
WuiLe your royal highness'’s professed friends unremit- 
tingly endeavour to degrade you in the estimation of your 





* See Cobbett’s Letter to the Rey. Dr, -~———~, inserted in the 
first page of our present number. 
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affectionate countrymen, my feelings will not allow me to 
remain silent.—W hatever my enemies may insinuate to 
the contrary (and from good authority I have learned that. 
my motives have been industriously misrepresented,) I 
solemnly protest that | am solely actuated by an anxigus 
desire to promote (as much as my humble talents will 
permit) the interest, the popularity, and thetrue dignity of 
your Royal Highness, and the welfare of my country. 
The paragraph which I have taken for a motto to this 
letter appeared in a paper which is known to be the organ 
of the Opposition ; the same paper which obtained and 
published, through the treachery of some person ho- 
noured with your confidence, Mr. Perceval’s private com- 
munication to your Royal Highness; it is not given as a 
surmise of the editor's, but as a positive fact: This circum- 
stance renders it doubly mischievous, as it may induce 
many to believe that you have sanctioned the publication. 
That itis “ your most earnest desire that the King 
should resume his authority,” no man who justly appreci- 
ates your filial affection and amiable feelings can fora 
moment doubt: because the reassumption of his authority 
must result from the restoration of your royal father’s 
health ; but, Sir, to assert that you do not approve of those 
principles of administration, by which and by which only 
your country and your future throne have been preserv- 
ed, while every peace-seeking nation has been enslaved, 
and every cowardly conciliating goyérnment overthrown, 
is to utter as foul a libel on your good sense and on your 
patriotism as ever wasengendered by malignity and dis- 
appointment. Upon what principles of administration, 
does this writer suppose your Royal Highness would 


wish to have the public affairs conducted? Surely - no! 


- 


upon those by which the Prince of Peace conciliated the 


frieadship, and obtained the protection of Buonaparte: 
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Audacious as he is he could not mean to insinuate that 
you, Sir, were anxious to reduce England tothe wretched 
condition of desolated Spain! 

The principles acted upon by your Royal Highness’s 
present ministers have obtained them the good opinion 
and the confidence ofevery well wisher of England, who 
is not blinded and stultified by party prejudice. I would 
to God that you, Sir, could be acquainted with the real 
sentiments of the reflecting part of the public ; you would 
then feel that the popularity you sojustly enjoy is,ina 
great measure,to be attributed to your manly determina- 
tion not to dismiss your father’s faithful servants, and that 
the reports of your disapproving of their measures tend 
very materially to diminish that popularity. But, Sir, 
these are practical truths which cannot be made manifest 
to your Royal Highness. You may hear of, but you can- 
not witness them, and you must receive information on 
this subject with doubt and distrust; forthose towhom you 
are most accustomed to listen have an tnterest in persuad- 
ing you to believe the contrary; indeed, it isa duty which 
they owe their partyto doso; andif ministers had hitherto 
acted upon the very principles which the opposition now 
recommend, the latter would still have told your Royal 
Highness that the administration was unpopular, unwise, 
and incompatible with the true interests of the country. It 
is one of the cardinal duties of an oppositiontst to reprobate 
every act of the existing ministry; he 1s to have no private 
Opinion, or at least he must express none; the interest of 
his party is all that he considers, and this is to be promoted 
most effectually by thwarting the measures and dispa- 
raging the characters of their opponents. This inveterate 
party enmity has been considered by an eminent writer 
as the best bulwark of English liberty ; and when it is not 
carried so far as to endanger the public safety, there can 
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be no doubt but that its effects are far from prejudicial. 
The collision of interests produces argument, and argument 
elicits truth: but, Sir, is it not degrading the character of 
a Prince to insinuate that he (though perhaps destined 
to hold the balance in which the merits of both partes 
ought, forthe welfare of the nation, to be impartially 
weighed,) is so attached to the men who constitute one of 
those parties, as to have identified his interest with theirs, 
to have adopted all their principles, and to have imbibed 
all their prejudices? In short, Sir, would not the fact itself 
be derogatory to your Royal Highness’s dignity ? and, if so, 
must not the insinuations of ‘he Morning Chronicle to that 
effect prove injurious to you. well-earned reputation and 
popularity? [ put it, Sir, thus strongly, because J know 
that Mr. Perry is authorised to publish such insinuations by 
persons honored with your confidence, and because I am 
anxious that your Royal Highness,having it in your power, 
should prevent such publications infature! Asa fervent, 
though humble friend of your illustrious house, it grieves me 
tohear the observations which such paragraphs call forth, 
even from those who are not the enemies of the royal fami- 
ly; but, Sir, it grieves me more to witness the exultation 
which they occasion among the demagogues who are. 
The latter wish for the return to power of the Grenvilles 
and the Greys,because(as some of them have inadvertently 
confessed) they know the people would be more discon- 
tented under their administration than at present, and con- 
sequently more likely to be deluded into rebellion. 

The Morning Chronicle, not contented with accusing 
you of disapproving the PRINCIPLES of the present mi- 
nistry, states also that youdo not think the men who 
compose it capable. Now this is a point upon which 
it is impossible that all the arts of the opposition should 
deceive your Royal Highness, unless vou had resolved 

. 
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never to think for yourself. As a man of sense you 
certainly will only judge of the capacity and capability of 
ministers by their conduct and actions. And, Sir, per 
mit me toask whether this writer can find any such proofs 
of their incapability as will render his assertion relative to 
youropinion on this subject harmless; that is to say, 
as would, (supposing you really to have expressed such a 
sentiment) prevent men of understanding from question- 
ing the soundness of yourjudgment? Did ministers prove 
themselves incapable when they wrested the Danish fleet 
from the extended grasp of Buonaparte? when they 
planned and achieved the capture of the enemy’s colonies 
inthe West Indies? when they rescued Romana and 
the Spanish army, and safely landed them in Spain? 
when they sent Lord Wellington to Portugal? when 
they placed that gallant officer at the head of an army 
greater than ever England before had sent into the field ? 
when they contrived to supply that immense army with 
abundance of provisions and warlike stores, and thus ena- 
bled their commander to check the whole disposable 
force of France, fora longer time, already, than it took 
the same enemy to conquer empires? when they 
planned the conquest of the Isle of France, which the 
opposition considered impregnable? Or was their 
incapacity manifest on Friday last, when Mr. Yorke 
brought forward the navy estimates, and when the 
conduct of the Admiralty extorted praise even from ad- 
mirals in the opposition interest?—These are questions 
which Mr. Perry will do well to answer, before he again 
accuses your Royal Highness of thinking ministers tnca- 
pable !—-He will also do well, before he urges you to take 
his friends at any future period into your service, to point 
out the benefits which they conferred upon the nation when 
they were last in power, and the probable advantages of 
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their return to office.—I know, Sir, your partiality for 
many distinguished oppositionists ; I know too, that you 
have been unfairly prejudiced against their political oppo- 
nents; but, Sir, you have now an opportunity of judging 
whethei your part alitres and your prejudices have or 
have not been founced in justice, and when you ascend 
the throne you will calmly consider which party is more 
likely to promote the dignity of your crown and the pub- 
lic welfare—You will not make any man a minister 
merely because he has been a private friend. Without 
violating the dutiesof friendship you will resolve not to be 
at once a monarch anda slave; for such must that prince 
hecome, whose councils are directed by,men who have, in 
the days of his youth, gained such an ascendancy as ta 
influence his opinions and to regulate his conduct. 

To Mr. Perceval I am, God knows! under no obliga- 
tion. TI revere his integrity, [ venerate his private charac- 
ter, and I approve his political principles : but I am only 
anxious that the ministry, of which he is now the head, 
should remain in office, because I verily believe that their 
measures will prove most beneficial to my country, and 
to my present and future sovereign; and because I am 
convinced that if England be ever degraded to a level with 
the subjugated states of Europe, it will be under the ad- 
ministration of men who act upon the principles of the 
late right honourable Coarues James Fox! 

In the next number of the Satirist I shall have the ho- 
nor of addressing to your Royal Highness, most respect- 
fully, some observations on the present state of Ireland, 
and onthe conduct of that deluded country’s professed 
friends. In the mean time, I have the honour to sub- 
scribe myself, with profound respect, 

Your Royal Highness’s most devoted 
March 17th, 1811. and humble servant. 
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MR. HARRY PHILLIPS. 


eee! 


* DON'T SPARE THE MILTTARY”—Such were 
the instructions, as declared upon oath, which this loyal 
auctioneer gave to the editor of the DAY newspaper. 
Don't spare Mr. Harry Phillips—such are the dictates of 
our honest consciences. But why need we doubly arm 
ourlash with Knots and whipcord to scourge this cul- 
prit? If his heart be not dead to every sense of shame, 
every proper and every honest feeling, it must be punish- 
ment sufficient tohave his infamous words pilloried in print. 
Tere they are exposed at full length to the indignation of 


lis loyal countrymen— 
“* DON’T SPARE THE MILITARY!!!” 


Let it be remembered that these words were uttered 
at a moment when the tranquillity, nay, when the very 
lives of honest Englishmen depended upon the exertions 
of the soldiery; at a moment when Burdett and his 
“ malefactor mob” were setting the lawsat defiance, and 
only restrained by military force !!!—If these things are 
remembered and properly felt, no loyal mau will hereafter 
employ Mr. Harry Phillips even to sell a tortoise-shell tom- 
cat, or asurplus kitten. 

We are by no means inclined to justify the conduct of 
Mr. Ecaentus Roacu, the victim of this man’s advice, 
although we sincerely commiserate his fate. We believe 
his heart to be totally free from that malignant hatred of 
the established government which characterises oéhers 
who have been recently convicted oflibels.. [tis true, as 
the upright judge observed, when Mr. R. was brought up 
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for judgment, tat he ought to have preferred his duty to 
the public to his private interest---but, alas! 


‘¢ The needy man who has known better days, 
One whom distress had spited in the world, 
Is he whom tempting fiends would pitch upon 
To do such deeds as make the prosperous men 
Lift up their hands, and wonder who could do them.” 


And such a man, we believe, was Mr. Roach. By birth 
and education a gentleman,* he was, on iis arrival in En- 
gland to complete his studies, admitted into most re- 
spectable society ; but at length the warprevented his re- 
ceiving those remittances which had hitherto enabled him 
to support that appearance which his situation in life re- 
quired ; he was consequently obliged to have recourse to 
his literary acquirements as the means of subsistence, 
and the man who is solely dependent on booksellers and 
printers for support must act as they dictate, or starve ! 
We have never had the pleasure of being in Mr. Roach’s 
company above three or four times. Our acquaintance 
with him was owing to a circumstance which must 
ever give us ahigh opinion of his manliness and candor. 
Without entering into particulars, which might perhaps 
excite the sneers of those who have neither heads to distin- 
guish nor hearts to feel, we will brieflyexplain. Mr.Roach 
bad been employed bya certain bookseller, whe furnished 
‘ facts’ and materials, to write the history of an illustrious 
foreigner, which was published under a fictitious name. 
This work came under our critical notice, and was treated 
with that severity which it merited. Mr. R. struck with, 
and feeliny, the justice of our strictures, repented of having 





* Mr. R.’s father holds a high commission in a fureign ser. 
vice, in which he was engaged long before the war. 
J 
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had any thing to do with the publication, and wrote us a 
most manly letter, wherein he acknowledged himself the 
author, and candidly admitted the force of our observa- 
tions, at the same time entering into an explanation of 
circumstances, which though most honourable to himself 
are of too delicate a nature to be made public. We atfter- 
wards heard avery high character of Mr. R. froma friend 
whom we greatly respect. We have said thus much, be- 
cause we doreally think that although Mr. Roach is 
justly doomed to share the punishment, he should not be 
considered as participating in the infamy of certain atroci- 
ous characters.* 


POPE POCO LORERCLGCe 


PATRIORAMA., 


Mr, Sar. 


It has been said that a “‘ Dutchman would make money 
out of any thing,” but I begin to think that the same obser- 
vation will hold good if applied to many of our own fellow 





* Since this article was wriiten, we have been informed from 
a most respectable quarter, that Mr. Harry Phillips solemoly 
declares that he never made use of the words imputed to him, 
and that he has documents to establish his innocence, We re- 
joice to hear this, and beg our readers to consider our observa- 
tions as only conditionally applicable ; we however advise Mr, 
Phillips by all means to Jet the public know the real stale of the 
case. Any assistance which the Satiaist can afford him to esta- 
blish the injustice of the charge which has becn exhibited against 
him will be cheerfully afforded. 
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citizens, asso many, of late years, have made handsome 
sums even out of crim. con, either by concealment or pro- 
secution ; and particularly whilst so many seem to think 
even a prosecution for libel ad d good thing, and as 
profitably leading to a subscription. Subscriptions how- 
evercome in but slowly, and the objects of them might 
perhaps be permitted to enjoy their pittance in ‘secret, it 
they themselves did not seem inclined by every means, 
fair orfoul, to obtrude themselves as suffering innocents 
upon the public, and at the same time appear so anxi- 
ous to be kept in public view. In order therefore to se- 
cure to them this publicity, with some chance of profit, | 
have taken a hint, (like many other original geniuses) from 
a passing event of the day, viz.—the self-exhibitionof Jet- 
fery theseaman sitting on the beach at Sombrero. How far 
the man is justifiable in making this exhibition, after the 
pecuniary atonement of Captain Lake's friends, may be a 
matter of very just enquiry ; but as long as he confines 
himself to the receipt of his shillings, and is not exalted, 
like many others, into the character of a suffering patriot, 
his conduct may perhaps be the object of private censure 
rather than of public animadversion. From this raree- 
show however I have taken my idea ofa** Patriorama, or 
annual exhibition of the elegancies of incarceration.” 1 
call it annual too, becanse like the exhibitors of other 
beasts at Smithfield or Aldersgate-street, Ihave no doubt 
that the Acrd of politicians will annually supply a sufh- 
cient number worthy of exhibition. 

In my first erpose, which sha!l outshine Mrs. Salmon’s 
waxworks in brilliancy, and infinitely surpass them in 
pleasing interest, | propose to exhibit that dreary portal] 
of the Tower, yclept T'raitor’s gate, into which many 
traitors have entered, but out of which Sir Franky Slygo 
was the first person to pass. Herealso shall be an exact 
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model of the boat that carried him over ; but'as the dest 
part of the land procession was the absence of the patriot, I 
shall adhere to the same rulein the river exhibition. 

The next subject shall be the Botley Serjeant, not mak- 
ing his escapealso by water, as he once did, like his 


- great political idol, but in his Newgate ceil, reclining on 


his unsubscribed Registers, and looking with a melancholy 
foreboding on that patent telegraph which sets off on 
Wednesday mornings to convey so many active citizens 
to another world. Being rather doubtful whether it 
would be possible ta keep this changeable patriot long 
enough tm one position, in order to catch his likeness, I en- 
quired amongst the alabaster manufacturers for his bust, 
but without success, as I understand they are in hopes of 
having him at fudllength. Next to thisT shall havea cell, 
with a country editor inside, and an Examiner outside; this 
will form a curious contrast, and will give me an oppor- 
tunity of entertaining the spectators with the anecdote of 
the English gentleman, who hearing a fellow in Dublin 
crying the last dying speech of an unfortunate wretch, 


just executed, asked him for what the criminal had suf- 


fered, and was answered——“ for want of a county Gal- 
way jury,* plase your honour!” 

My next subject shall be Pater Wildboy, Esquire, with 
the copy of his last published letter before him, in which 
he says, “ there is nobody comes to see me, so that in fact 
this is solitary imprisonment!” and in his right hand he 
shall hold a subscription list with the sums filled up, but 
unfortunately neither he nor T are able to put the names to 


them. 


*s 








———— + + eee ee 


* At that time acquittals for murder in Galway were pro- 
verbial, 
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Last of all, an object shall be discovered, wrapped up 
in the cloak of patriotism ; a Courier shall come in hastily, 
tor the sake of effect, and remove the cloak, when the 
spectators shall discover the Goddess of the Liberty of the 
Press reclining on a literary pedestal, formed of a Greek 
lexicon, a French dictionary, and a volume of Cobbett’s 
Parliamentary History! As this will be the most extraor- 
dinary figure of the whole, I at first intended that her 
ringlets should be waving to the Gale, but I have been told 
by a great classical scholar that it will be amore correct 
costume to give her an Jndependent Whig, and as she is 
supposed to be standing in the center of the Forum, that 
she must be accomnanied by a Statesman ; her drapery too 
to be formed of Indian shaw/s, and to be surrounded with 
uppropriate scenery, such as a Wood in the back ground, 
a representation of something brewing in the heavens, and 
a Mullet or hammer at her feet, emblematic of her connec: 

tion with the Bond-street auctioneer. 
Walk in! ladies and geutlemen, pray walk in! 
Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A ScHEMER. 


THE EXAMINER AND THESTAMFORDNEWS; 


OR, 
THE REFORMERS IN AN UPROAR. 





Yo the Editor of the Satirist. 

Sar, | 
You will rejoice to hear that Mr. Drakard has been 
found guilty at Lincoln of the atrocious (lel of which 
Messrs. Hunt were acquitted at Westminster. J, Sir, 
consider this as a glorious triumph of law and justice. 
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Against Mr. Drakard I can bave no personal enmity ; 
for to the best of my knowledge I never saw him before 
the day of his trial; but his conduct must be reprobated 
by every true Briton. The reformers, who held their heads 
so high upon the recent acquittal of two other atrocious 
libellers, are now quite ‘‘ chap-fallen.”” ‘They are driven 
to the shift of asking how that could be a crime in Lin- 
colnshire which a jury had pronounced innocent in Mid- 
dlesex ? Do these active citizens forget that we may with 
equal propriety inquire how that could be ¢tnnocent in 
Middlesex which a Lincolnshire jury have pronounced a 
crime ?—And we think if such interrogatories were at all 
admissible ours would be the more natural of the two ;—- 
for it is notorious that every possible and even. indedicate 
means had been resorted to in order that the Lincoln- 
shire jury might be biassed by the previous verdict. The 
Stamford News was crouded with paragraphs holding up 
the conduct of the Middtesex jury as worthy of univer- 
sal imitation,and expressing a confident opinion “ that their 
verdict would not be disgraced by a jury of Lincolnshire,” 
&e: &c. Thetrial of the Messrs. unt had been printed 
(duly ornamented with CAPITALS and ¢tadics) at the 
expence of the culprit, Mr. Drakard, for the purpose of ge 
neral circulation in the neighbourhood where he was him- 
self to be tried for the same offence, and an advertisement, 
purporting to be written by himself, was prefixed to the 
publication, in which he, with great delicacy, most indeli- 
cately hinted that “on the fortitude of the Middlesex 
jury the reader would suggest ail that it would be proper 
for him® to say.”—-Notwithstanding all this a moat re- 
spectable jury,of whom six were special and six common 
jurors, found him GUILTY in afew minutes. 





# +¢ Us," in the original, alihough to words afterwards the 
writer signs himself ** the editor of the Stamford News.” 
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I, Sir, have read the able vindication of special juries in 
your last number, and agree wit) all your sentiments. 
Without meaning any reflection upon the acqurtters of the 
Messrs. Hunt, | must lament that a trial of such impor- 
tance to the state should have been decided by ten com- 
raon and only ézvo special jurymen. 

And amI, Sir, whatever may be my respect for the ver- 
dict ofa British jury, bound to consider the men perfectly 
innocent who were thus acquitted? Am I to havea higher 

" yegard for the opinion of that active Burdetiite Mr. Row,* 
pamphlet-seller in Mariborough-street, than for that up- 
right judge Lord Ellenborough? Am I to consider the 
former a more wise or a more impartial, ora tess prejudiced 
man than the latter? Perhaps Mr. Row’s fedlow labourers 
in the field of politics may say 1 ought; but, Sir, if they 
swear it; I will not believe them. 1 have no doubt but 
Mr. Row and his associates acted conscientiously, but it 
appears they had some difficulty in making up their 
minds, for they took ¢wo hours to deliberate ; and I have 
heard (my intelligence comes from one of the gentlemen of 
the jury,) that when they first retired on/y Mr. Row and 
his neighbour Mr. Millar, of Carnaby-market, baker, were 
for acquitting the defendants, the other ter being then in- 
clined to find them gui/ty; but that the eloquence, the 
perseverance, and the firmyness of the above-named gen- 
tlemen, finally suceeeded in convincing their brother ju- 
rymen that it would be more proper to find the verdict, 
which has (though I thought it impossible) increased the 
audacity, the vanity, and the maliguity of Messrs. 
Hunt! | 

In the EXAMINER of Sunday last, there is a_para- 
graph, written by one of these vain lads, in which it is as- 
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* One of the jury who acquitted the Hunts, 
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serted, that ‘* the exertions of the reformists against mili- 
tary flogging, have, at length, been attended with some 
effect!” alluding to the clause introduced into the mu- 
tiny bill, giving court martials a discretionary power as 
to the infliction of that punishment. Now, Sir, was 
there ever any thing so laughably vain as this >—You will 
recollect that the very pith of the defence set up by Mr, 
Brougham for this manand his brother; consisted in shew- 
ing that two gallant officers had written almost as violently 
(and certainly much more ably) on this very subject of 
military flogging And yet it is to the refurmists, for- 
sooth, that this alteration is to be attributed !—I, Sir, 
shall not enter into any examination of the propriety of the 
measure, but of this I am certain, that the reformists raised 
their hue and cry against military punishment through no 
wish to ameliorate the condition of the soldier—their ob- 
ject was to render him discontented / 

The editor of the Examiner audaciously asks, “ with 
what feelings will the public hear that the proprietor of 
the Stamford News, from* an article m* which the welk 
known paragraph inthe Examiner was taken, has been 
tried at Lincoln, and found guilty ofa seditious libel, after 
those persons” (meaning himself and his brother) “ who 
extracted the marrow and force of his observations intot 
their own paper have been declared innocent by a jury in 
Westminster ?”—I, Sir, can answer him from experience, 
for have heard hundreds express their satisfaction at 
this triumph of law and justice over DELUSION AND 





* Mr John Hant is (in his own opinion) a profound gram- 
marian! ! Ezce signum! 

+ This is another precious specimen of Mr. John Hunt’s grama 
matical! accuracy !—~Who but himself would have talked about 


extracting tnto ? 
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PREJUDICE: : and if the Messrs. Hunt knew what every 
honest man thought of their acyuittal, they would perhaps 
be more silent on the subject. 
I am, Sir, 
Great Marlboroush-street, Your obedient servant, 
Murch 22nd, 1811. W. H. H. 


PPOL LAE PE BOLALELPLOL EAD 


LITERARY MODESTY. 


Amonestthe various beautiesand elegancies of literature 
with which the press has teemed for so many years, it is 
rather surprizing that no indefatigable extractor, no judi- 
cious compiler, bas ever attempted to preserve even a sin- 


gle specimen of that which is the most interesting attribute 
of beauty or elegance, whether literary or personal, we 
mean that which is, or rather zvas, called modesty, for its 
present existence may perhaps by some be considered as 
problematical. 

‘This hiatus it is our duty to fillup, and weshall there- 
tore remind our readers of a promise in our last nuinber, 
respecting the Edinburgh Annual Register, which with 
the most curtous felicity had coutrived in 1803 to give a 
specimen froma work published two years afterwards. 
If the literary gossip indeed be true, that Mr. Southey, 
author of the Carse of Kehama, is actually the editor of 
that work, the wonder may. perhaps be considered as 
something less than miraculous; but allowing that gossip 
to be true, it will still be a matter of difficulty to account 
for some other things in the same work. 

Of this Edinburgh Register, there is one department, or 
section, which professes to give a view of the diving poets 
ef Britain: and these certainly, ifthe ole proverb be just, 











mor 
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 thata living dog is better than a dead lion,” must be 
superior to all those who have gone before them. Now 
that the editor was actually the author of the criticisms 
we are about to notice would be too much to assert; but 
we may still be at liberty to wonder how he could assent 
to their publication. With an apparently dread forebod- 
ing of his future fate, this critic observes that ere “ we re- 
turn again to view the state of British poetry,” (in another 
Edinburgh Register, we presume, but there however we 
shall not return)‘ some of the masters of the lyre may have 
paid the debt of nature’”—a debt too which poets are obli- 
ged to pay, even if they leave their milk scores, or any 
** some alive to the world 





other scores undischarged 
may yet have suffered poetical death, or literary bank- 
ruptcy ; some may have fallen innocent martyrs” (pretty 
lambs!) “ to the envy or malignancy of criticism: and 
others, by a fate more deplorable, may have committed 
suicide on their own reputation’ —that is, we suppose, if 
they had any! Which of these fates may await the author 
of Aekama we will not pretend to say, but in every other 
light, except that of poet or politician, we have sufficient 
respect for him to hope that it may not be the first; un- 
less he should falla victim to what has been proverbially 
considered as deleterious in its effects, and be actually su/- 
focated with praise. 

We come now to our first specimen of modesty,but whe- 
therit belongs tothe editor, or the critic, ar both, wedo nat 
pretend to say: ** we do not hesitate to distinguish, as 
the three most successful candidates for poetical fame, 
Scott, Southey and Campbell. We are aware that there 
are many, and those too of good taste, who prefer Words- 
worth, Crabbe, Rogers, Sotheby, and other names less 
senerally known-—but these are,in point of taste, sectaries 
and dissenters from the general faith and belief of the pub- 
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li¢ at large, which, however divided upon the compara- 
tive merits of these three pocts, give them, generally 
speaking, the precedence over their competitors.” That 
Mr. Southey is a great poet, having written a great num~ 
bér of works, whose title-pages assert that they are poems, 
we will not deny; but that he deserves the second place 
in the poetical muster-roll may still however be a matter 
of doubt and enquiry, Indeed, even this extraordinary 
critic seems to think that the second place is not his, and 
he therefore gives him the first; for he adds, “ were we set 
to classify their respective admirers, we should be apt to 
say, that those who feel poetry most enthusiastically, pre- 
fer Southey!!!" Weare here too presented with a most 
extraordinary discovery in the critical world, for we are 
told that with respect to Scott and Campbell, people ad- 
mire them exactly in the same ratioas they are partizans 
of Pitt or Fox! “* the fact however is certain, and only 


furnishes an additional example, that party must lend her 
seasoning to Lays aud Gertrudes, as well as to Protestant 
muffins or Liberty petits putés !’ How respectfully compli- 
mentary to his class-fellows ! but “ Mr. Southey does not 
appear to number among fis admirers any particular 


‘rr 


class of politicians ! ! ! 

We come now to a most important discovery, vig. that 
Mr. Soutaey has not only an inexhaustible fund, (query is 
ita sinking fund ?) but that it possesses a greater degree of 
inexhaustibility than the stock in trade of his brother 
poets; for weare told ‘* that Southey had amore rich and 
inexhaustible fund of poetical ideas and imagery!’ Oh! 
if Macbeth felt such pangs when the descendants of his 
rival passed in shadowy review, what must be the terrors 
of an unfortunate reviewer when he sees this inexhaustible 
fund of quartos vomiting forth its annual candidates for 
the poetic bays? The only hope indeed we have left is, 
that the bookseller’s funds, or the fund of public patience, 
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may not be equally inexhaustible. But the most striking 
point of modesty is the following. ‘“ In point of learning, 
Campbell possesses classical knowledge, and Scott a large 
portion of that which a tenacious memory gathers” (we 
thought it the specific province of memory to retain) 
‘* from a miscellaneous course. of autiquarian studies, 
The learning of Southey not only embraces both branches of 
knowledge, but in both surpasses, and we believe very far stir~ 
passes, that of his rivals!!!” 

After such an assertion nothing but an extraordinary 
effort of modesty could have allowed the observation that 
‘* Mr. Robert Southey, one of the highest names in English 
literature, stands second of the triumvirate in our casual ar- 
rangement.” What humility! to place his name as se- 
cond in the list who surpassesthe other two: but then, 
** his most ardent admirers are ofa class with whom it is 
difficult to argue’—undoubtedly—extremely so—"* they 
arethe enthusiasts—almost the methodists of poetry,” a 
class of admirers unknown when Horace wrote on the 
poetic art. 

Mr. Southey may perhaps tell us, that this critic is 
equally severe in his animadversions as he is liberal in 
bis praise; but the only thing we could see resembling 
animadversion is a very dogmatical defence of Mr. 
Southey for his independent mode of writing poetry, and 
the having rescued it from all trammels of rhyme and mea- 
sure ; animadversion too of a two-edged. kind, as it seems 
intended to cut the critics rather than the poet. “ Were 
we asked what these circumstances are, we should not 
hesitate to name a resolute contempt of the ordinary and re- 
ceived rules of poetry, and a departure from their precepts, 
too shocking to all our preconceived opinions and expecta- 
tions;” and immediately after, this animadverting critic 
says, that these aberrations are not the effect of ignorance, 
but the result of determination. Ole! jam satis!!! 
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METHODIST ELECTIONEERING INFLUENCE. 


é 
To the Right Honourable Lord Viscount Sidmouth. 


My Lorp, 
Tur only time I ever had the honor of being present at 
a debate in the house of lords, I had the satisfaction to hear 
your lordship give notice of your intention to bring for- 
ward a motion on the subject of the increase of metho- 
dism, and of the facility with which preaching licences are 
obtained by the ignorant, the idle and the dissolute. Of 
the absolute necessity of parliamentary interference there 
could be no doubtin the mind of any rational being, and 
if there were, that doubt must have been removed by a re- 
centand most alarming occurrence. | 
My lord, it now appears that the methodists, not con- 
tented with those privileges which they have been hitherto 
permitted, by a too indulgent legislature, to enjoy ; not 
satisfied with the power of making converts, of holding 
meetings, public and private (at the latter of which the 
most formidable conspiracies may be planned in security), 
and of increasing the number of their preachers to any ex- 
tent, have lately aimed a blow which threatens the destruc- 
tion not only of the established church but of the British 
constitution! The intention of the canon which restrains 
regular clergymen from extemporary preaching is evident ; 
a man is less likely to be burned into improprieties (whe- 
ther religious or political) when his discourse is composed 
in the calm hours ofstucy and reflection, than when his 
feelings are inflamed by the enthusiasm of ¢mprovist- 
torial declamation; his writ/en sermon is also, if he should 
be accused of such improprieties, evidence of the justice 
or injustice of the accusation: but the methodist moun- 
tebank, elevated on his tub or in his unconsecrated pulpit, 
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may inculcate obscenity, blasphemy and sedition with as- 
sured impunity. 

Iam no friend of intolerance, but Lam the determined 
enemy of every thing which tends to bring the christian 
religion intocontempt, aud to undermine and destroy the 
constitution of my country! 

My lord, if at the late contested election for the county 
of Gloucester, the worthy bishop of that diocese had mount- 
ed the pulpit, preached an elaborate sermon, not on the 
relative virtues of our blessed Saviour and the impostor 
Mahomet, but on the relative qualifications of Mr. Dutton 
and Sir William Berkeley Guise, and then called upon his 
auditors, in the name of our holy religion, to elect the for- 
mer, what would have been the public indignation! !! 
Would not every man have joined in reprobating his lord- 
ship for such a gross violation of his sacred office? sucha 
an unconstitutional exercise of spiritual influence? And 
yet,my lord, the high priest of the methodists, the Rev. Row- 
land Hill, had the audacity to boast of influencing ruovu- 
sanps to vote for Sir William Guise / and, if report speak 
true, he, in a ranting sermon, actually canvassed from the 
pulpit his deluded followers! !! 

Need I point out to your lordship the disastrous conse- 
quences which must result from the uncontrouled exercise 
of such atrocious conduct? No, my lord, this cannot be 
necessary: The effects of fanatic influencef are written 
iu blood in theannals of your country. 

Why should more facilities, greater encouragement, and 
more extensive privileges beatforded todissenting ministers 
than tothe reverend teachers of the established religion ? 
Why should we, in fact, hold outabounty to schism ? 


i. 





* Let the reformers succeed in their mischievous endravours 
to extend the elective franchise, and the House of Commons wil! 
wholly consist of demagogues and methodisis. 
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A long, laborious, and expensive education ‘is an in- 
dispensable qualification for a regular clergyman, but a 
methodist parson, however ignorant or infamous, obtains 
an indemnification from the service of all parochial and 
military duties, together with the privilege of preaching (or 
rather of mangling) the gospel for a few pence!!! My lord, 
here reform IS necessary! The evils are great and growing! 
and glory beto him by whose exertions they shall be 
diminished or destroyed! That your lordship may perse- 
vere in your virtuous intentions and succeed in your praise- 
worthy exertions, is, my lord, the sincere wish of him who 
has the honor to subscribe himself most respectfully, 

Your lordship’s very obedient servant, 


March 24th, 1511. Laicus, 


OPPS SPIE PALI PE LO PL PP 


PETER FINNERTY AND MRS. OSBALDESTON. 


Tothe Editor of the Satirist. 
Lincoln, March 12th, 1811, 


Sir, 

You would confer a very great favor on the friends of 
an old lady named Oshaldeston, who resides in this town, if 
you wou. cond her Numbers 15, 16 and 42 of the Satirist, 
for the poor creature really considers the notorious Peter 
Finnerty an object of charity, and has already sent hima 
carpet for his cell, besides victualsand drink :——if she reads 
the real character of this unhappy convict, as justly and 
truly delineated by you, she may perhaps.be induced to 
selectsome more deserving person on whom to exercise 
her benevolence, and thus escape theridicule andcontempt 
which await all the supportersof Peter the wild boy. I 
wish, Sir, that you would recommend some effectual re- 

1 
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straint upon the indiscriminate and, in the present case, 
disgraceful bounty of Mrs. Osbaldeston.* 
Lam, Sir, &c. 
Your obedient servant, 
R, E. 


OPLI LE LI PRL LE LOLALE 


A THIRD THEATRE. 





We consider the bill introduced into the House of 
Commons by Mr. Mellish, to obtain this desirable object 
as lost !---'That master of arts, Mr. Sheridan, whose influ- 
ence, when all things are considered, is as astonishing as 
the courtesy of certain other persons, bas wheedled and ca- 
joled a majority of members to support his unjustifiable 
claim of monopoly ; and although the further considera- 
tion of the subject has been “ postponed for six weeks,” this 
delay will, we fear, only afford him a further opportunity 
for delusion and chicanery. Mr. Sheridan claims an ez- 
clusive right of purveying theatrical amusements for the 
good people of London and Westminster, by virtue of a 
zrant or patent derived from CHARLES THE SECOND !! !--- 
Now admitting such a patent to be in existence, and in 
full ferce, is it not equally applicable to Covent Garden 
‘Theatre as to any that it may be in contemplation to 
erect? But what isthe intent of sucha grant? Can it 
be contended that Mr. Sheridan or any other individual 
hasa right to determine whether there shall or shall not be 
ANY theatre at all? Are the people of London to be 


i 





* T recommend the perusal of the above numvers of the Sati- 
rist, and, if this should fail, a straight waistcoat should be im- 
mediately applied, Editor. 
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entirely dependent upon HIS individual wil, or his capabt- 


‘ lity, fortheiramusements ? No! Ifsuch a charter, exclu- 


sive right or patent has been granted, the grantee must be 
under some obligation on his own part, and we will ven- 
ture to say, that it appears either in the preamble or in 
the body thereof, that the intention of such grant was 
to provide the good people of London with fit and proper 
theatrical amusements ! and how are we to be so provi- 
ded by Mr. Sheridan? Does he think that London is so pro- 
lific in idiots that asufficient number will be found to risk 
their money in any concern of which he is to have a share 
in the conduct and control? Had it wholly depended upon 
him we should,at this moment, have been ttco years without 
any regular theatre, and notwithstanding the scores of patd 
for (or promised to be paid for) paragraphs about the speedy re- 
building of Drury Lane,we should have to wait until Mr.s. 
had found and cajoled a sufficient number of such idiots as 
aforesaid. We should liketo examine Mr. Sheridan's vaunted 
patent, and we will ventureto assert that if it exist atall, it 
is not at this moment valid. It is really disgraceful to the 
legislature and to the nation that such a claim should be 
for one moment tolerated.--Mr.Sheridan, likeatruemodern 
patriot, when he is himself concerned, can prefer endivi- 
dual interest to the interests of the public: he thinks if 
oniy two theatres are suffered to exist (and he cherishes 
a lingering hope that he shall some day again be the ma- 
nager of one, (he may still dramatically starve the town ine 
to visiting whatever nonsense his re/ations gr his supporters 
may desire him to bring forward. 

Itis really melancholy to reflect, that while so much 
i8 saidand written about the encouragement of the Arts in 
England, the most noble of them all, dramatic poetry, 
should be blighted by such interested monopolistsas Mr. 
Sheridan !---Had Shakespeare himself lived in the 19th 
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century he must have pursued such occupations as plotiah 
ing, hedging, deer-stealing, &c. or have starved ; for while 
Dibdin, Hook, Dimond, T. Sheridan, ‘Reynolds, Morton, 
and Blue-beard’s palfreys, closed all the avenues of ap- 
proach to managerial protection, HIS admirable plays 
would have been treated with neglect, and probably with 
contempt! Ifa production of real merit be now produ- 
ced, it is only by accident / Witness the ‘ Honey Moon,’ 
which laid for years neglected on the shelves of Drury- 
lane theatre, and was ultimately put into rehearsal (after 
the author’s death) because the town wanted novelty, and 
because none of the before-named privileged writers had at 
the moment any to offer. As things noware, ifa dozen 
GARRICKS,ora dozen YOUNGS, &c. &c. were to 
spring up, eleven out of each dozen must either starve, or 
goa “ county brushing,” because Mr. Manager Kemble 
would only engage one of each, and, perhaps, not one, if 
he dreaded him as a rival, unless overawed by Mr. Harris. 
Is this the way to encourage talent ? 

Another inconvenience resulting from dramatic mono+ 
poly is the immense size of our theatres, or rather at pre- 
sent of our theatre. Nine teuths of those who go to hear 
as well as to see must be disappointed; and even their 
seeing must be confined to the figures, for we defy them to 
behold the countenances, of the performers. 

Much has been said about the appearance of quadruped. 
actors upon Covent Garden Stage, and Messrs. Harris and 
Kemsce have been severely, and, we think, unfairly{cen- 
sured for their introduction. These gentlemen have been 
at a considerable expence in rebuilding their theatre, and 
they have a right to adopt any legal means of reimburse- 
ment: if they find horses more attractive than their rival bi+ 
pedes, they are, in our opinion, perfectly justified in exhi- 
biting them; and wewill for our own parts, candidly 
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confess that we were, on Monday evening last, much more 
gratified by the astonishing exertions of Bluebeard’s ca- 
vALnyY than by Mr. Kemble’s representation of Aing Hen- 
ry the 5th. As this introduction of living quadrupeds upon 
a regular theatre has proved so yery successful we serious- 
ly advise Mr. Harris to try the effect of living camels, ele- 
phants and bears, instead of their usual substitutes canvass, 
horse-hair, rags, and double pairs of human legs, and small 
clothes,we will venture to assert that the latter anmals might 
be rendered quite as attractive as the living horses, provi- 
ded Mr. Kemble could be persuaded to become their 
leader. But while we think Mr. Harris individually 
justified in bringing forward such exhibitions, we 
cannot but lament their general tendency to narrow 
the already contracted field for the exercise of dramatic 
talent; and if any thing were required to convince us that 
a ‘THIRD THEATRE is absolutely necessary to pre- 


vent the total extinction of the legitimate drama, it would 
have been abundantly furnished by the successful intru- 
sion of Blue-beard’s well train’d palfreys / 


Should our remarks meet the eye of any conscientious 
member of parliament who has not yet been cauaut by 
Nir. Sheridan, we hope he will give them that consideration 
which the importance of the subject demands, before he 
gives his vote at the next agitation of the question in the 
house of commons. We have heard it reported that mi- 
nisters, from motives of liberality, decline supporting a 
measure Which is so personally obnoxious to Mr. Sheridan ! 
Tis surely is a mistake! we know and are ready to ac- 
knowledge tiie liberality of ministers to their enemies, but 
we have too high an opinion of their integrity to suppose 
that they will suffer this liberality to interfere with the duty 

-which they owe to that public, of whose amusements he 
claims the sole control, aud over whom he wishes to esta- 
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blish A MOST DESPOTIC AND MOST INJURIOUS 
DRAMATIC OLIGARCHY!!! 

They owe nothing to Mr. Sheridan, but they owe every 
thing to the encouragement of the arts, to justice and to 
their country / and they ought to reflect that well conduc- 
ted and properly controuled theatres are no useless appen- 
dages to the machine of government ! !! 

March 27th, 1811. 
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MORELLI THESAURUS GRECZ POESEOS. 





“* Opere in longo fas est obrepere somnum.”” 
Hor. de Arte Poetica. 360. 





In 1762,was published, from the Eton press,a thick quar 
to volume, under the above-mentioned title. It sold 
rapidly throughout the kingdom and on the continent; 
and, at Venice, it was reprinted, in a mode somewhat in- 
ferior, ata cheap rate. A copy of ‘this admirable work 
was bought at Lunn’s, Nicholson’s, or Merrill’s, (three 
well-known bookseilers,) at Cambridge, in the year 1794, 
for ONE GUINEA; aprice deemed, at the time, fair, rea- 
sonable, and adequate. The writer ofthe present article 
gave Mr. Nicholson senior, better known, perhaps, by his 
soubriguet nickname Maps—the sum of oNE_PoUND six 
SHILLINGS for an excellent copy, extremely fresh, with 
a large margin, and remarkable guod binding: he, there- 
fore, gives his statement without scruple. 

Since the year 1794, however, Greek literature in gene- 
ral has been sedulously cultivated, at almost al! our lead- 
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ing public schools and several of our great private semina- 
ries. In consequence of the increasing demand for Mo- 
RELL’s THESAURUS, several years ago, the London book- 
sellers liberally engaged with Dr.Epwarpb Ma rey, the 
bishop of Lincoln’s nephew and a distinguished scholar, 
for his active superintendence of a fresh publication. How 
long it is, now, that the work has been taken in hand, the 
learned and amiable doctor himself can inform us, Ever 
since the engagement, the price of Morevu’s THesav- 
rus has regularly and rapidly been enhanced. Inthe year 
1809, the writer of the present article procuréd more than 
a dozen copies at Cuthell’s, Priestley’s, Lunn’s, Payne’s, 
Faulder’s, Rodwell’s, White's, Lackington’s, Jeffery’s, and 
Egerton’s, at THREE guineas, FOUR guineas, FOUR GUI- 
weasand a half, and rive guiseas. In 1€‘0, he was fortue 
nate to pick up three otherneat copies, at different times, 
for FIVE guineas each ; and he has more than once been 
refused some copies at that exorbitant advance. Copies 
clean and well bound, are charged now at s1x and even 
SEVEN guineas / . 

Those literary gentlemen, who (with Dr. M. Raine and 
Dr. C. Burney) have witnessed the progress, but not the 
completion, of Mr. professor Porson’s “ Photius,” are pos- 
sibly aware of the numerous excuses and apologies that 

‘may be tendered for continued and interminable delay. 
The present writer has made his enquiries of Mr. Evans, 
a very respectable bookseller in Pall-Mall, one of the sub- 
scribing and contributing speculators in Dr. Martsy’s 
undertaking: he has the pleasing intelligence from that 
high authority that——eren the paper is not yet purchased. 

~ Query, are there no gentlemen of Oxford or Cambridge, 
or Edinburgh, who enjoy more leisure than the incumbent 
of Buckden, to whom the publication might prove accept- 

able> . 
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ON PETER FINNERTY’S SUBSCRIPTION, 


Knigh’s of the Post, of old, strove all 

By robbing Peter to pay Paul, 

Sir Francrs Burpertr nicks it neater, 
He pistols Pau/ and pensions Peter ! 





THE REVEREND RUFFIAN. 


«¢ There on the rack of satire let him lie 
«* Fitgarbage for the hell-hound infamy.” Gisronp. 


The indignant public have not yet. quite forgotten the 
triple part of pimp, pander, and bully, acted by aruffian 
calling himself the Reverend L-—--G——A wretch,bearing 
the same name and the same titudar distinction, has infested 
the Isle of Man. By oaths and protestations, by falsehoods 
and forgeries, and by the most horrid prostitution of thecle- 
rical garb and character, this abandoned miscreant, * mon- 
strum a vitiis nullé virtute redemptum,” has ruined the hap~ 
piness and the hopes of two families on the island, by the 
sytematic seduction (partly the result of a series of com- 
pulsory and menacing wiles) of two artless and very young 
girls. Flushed with -his brutal conquest, the scoundrel 
some weeks ago aimed ata nobler quarry : and had the 
consummate audacity to send a letter to the lovelydaugh- 
ter of C———C D. D. the L B——- of the dio- 
cese. In that letter, the soi-disant ( Reverend !) L——G——— 
ardently stated the purity of his attachment to the young 
lady, the impetuosity of his desires, and the unalterable and 
elevated dignity of his honour !! !~He concluded, with 
pressing an assignation ina neighbouring copse at mid- 








that no reply was necessary, and that he had delivered the 
1 
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letter to a confidential servant. At the hour appointed, 
our little black gentleman flew to the copse, and met—— 
not the lady, but——the lady’s brother, with the unlucky 
billet doux open in his left hand, and a short stout cudgel 
in his right. No explanation was demanded ; no evasion 
was permitted: the bz//ets—Aard and sofi--were both be- 
forehim. The billet-doux was torn before his eyes, and 
the crabstick was broken upon his back. LT'or many days 
his reverence kept his bed-room, in a woeful and inconsol- 
able condition, 


THE DEAD TONGUES, 


«© The French emperor has decreed that the knowledge of the dead 
languages is not necessary to hold fany public situation, or taking 
any degree in the institutions of Frauce.”’ Mosirecur, 


Tis wonderful, in sooth, to see 

How knaves of every clime agree ! 

Cosberrt, ere while, most stoutly swore 

‘That none but fools praised ancient lore, 

And now his master Nap decrees 

‘That any man may take degrees, 

And hold a public situation, 

Without that use/ess education, 

Which merely teaches how to speak 

In Latin, —Hebrew—or in Greek : 

In short, they both alike, declare 

‘That dead tongues of no service are ! 

To prove this most untruly sacd 

fiod send that both ruein tongues were dead! 
Sat. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





> 


FIAT JUSTITIA ! 
er 


An Enguiryinto the past and present Relations of France and 
the United States of America. 1811. Hatchard. 


Tuere isan affectation of liberality in our modern po- 
litical philosophy most pompously brought forth on ali oc- 
casions by those who, whether knaves or fools, eadeavour 
to lead the great body of the people by bewildering their 
common sense, and by perverting their generous feelings: 
and there is perhaps no part of our general politics in which 
this is so palpably evident, as in that which it is become of 
lateso fashionable to call ** conciliating America.” If these 
sapient statesmen, or others perhaps with better intentions 
have really two objects in view, the absolute conciliation 
of America, and their gaining the good opinion of their 
fellow citizens for their generous policy, we have such an 
opinion of the people of both countries as to be doubtful 
of their success: for with respect to the latter, howevei 
generous the Examiner, the Morning Chronicle or Cob- 
bett may be, still John Bull, though he will giveevery man 
hisown, has no objection to have his ownalso; and as to the 
latter, there are there, as here, two parties—-one of which 
will never be satisfied by any conciliation, and the other is 
of opinion that England’s forbearance has been too great 
to require any whatever. 

In listening to the advocates for conciliation in this 

VOL. VIII. x xX 
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country, or in perusing their lucubrations, it is impossible 


not toadmire with what dexterity they confine themselves 


to general terms, and avoid specification of any precise 
point of concession ; for that concession is the true reading 
of conciliation, there can be no doubt, when we compare 
the conduct of Great Britain, with the demands of America. 
But ifthe demands of America arise from an absolute pre- 
dilection for France, and undisguised enmity towards this 
country, and the actual prompting of Buonaparte, our in- 
veterate foe, we are quite at a loss to conceive how any 
man of common sense or common honesty can recon- 
cile it to his patriotism to advise a submission to de- 
mands, whose purposes must be hostile to this country. 
That the conduct of America towards Great Britain 
is influenced by the two first-mentioned reasons, we be- 
lieve no one will have the hardihood to deny; that she 
is also influenced by the third, is not our opinion alone, 
but is that of many well informed people in America, and 
is expressly stated in the work before us, a work just 
published on the western continent, and coming from 
the pen of Mr. Walsh, whose knowledge of, and opinions 
on American politics and policy, we believe to be as deep 
as those of Mr. Baring, or any of the other transatlantic 
advocates in this metropolis, who must doubtless be sadly 
disappointed at the retiring ambassador refusing to par- 
take of their conci/tatory subscription dinner. 

We have indeed but little encouragement to conciliate 
America, when we find that every act which America 
has done for the conciliation of France has been followed 
by increased demands, and more degrading insults ; when 
we find that she has been reviled for her very acts of con- 
ciliation, and that even they have been made the exeuses 
for new acts of rapacity. 

When we first took up the work now before us we were 
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prompted to examine what might be the opinion of a 
writer so well known, and so much admired, on the ques- 
tion between France and the United States; we were 
also curious to enquire what the American liberty of the 
press would permit to be said on the subject; but we 
were most agreeably surprized to find much of the 
work applicable not only to English relations with Ame- 
rica, but also to some parts of our own general policy, as 
wellas party politics. When General Armstrong, in a 
letter quoted in the work, says, that the only ground on 
which any arrangement can be made with France, must 
bean understanding that the confiscations are reversible, 
with a reasonable prospect of justice to the injured parties, 
we are curious toexamine the different ideas affixed to 
the words “ reasonable prospect” by Napoleon’s willing 
slavesacross the Atlantic, and by some folks on this side 
ofthe water, whose speeches and writings seem calcu- 

lated for no other purpose but to make us equally the 

wershippers of his policy. We find indeed that the Ame- 

Tican government are disposed to consider the French 

minister's declaration (that “ asto the merchandize con- 

fiscated, it having been confiscated as a meqsure of repri- 

sal, the principles of reprisal must be the law in that 

affair”) asa complete and“ reasonable prospect” of jus- 

tice ; whilst, on our side, we find our great oppositionists 

denying any reasonable prospect of success to the cause of 

liberty to exist in Spain and Portugal, at a moment when 
the imposing situation of the British and allied armies 
proves the falsehood of their last thee years most lamenta- 

ble predictions ! 

In running over the introductory part of the English 
edition, which is, of course, from an English pen, we find 
an idea started respecting what has been called the “ reci- 
procity of the American decrees,”and their being equally 
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directed towards France and Fngland. That America 
has that inféntion, we very much doubt, after seeing her 
most conciliatory and most partial measures, (particularly 
her exempting Holland and Italy from her non-intercourse 
law) considered or affected to be considered as insults, and 
as justifying confiscatory reprisals; but weare more fully 
confirmed in our doubts when we find it advaneed and 
apparently with great justice, that the act now before 
congress, if itshould become a law, without any concomi- . 
tant measure in regard to France of a similar import, of 
which no indication has yet arisen, will in fact be a full, 
unequivocal, and avowed adoption by the UnitedStates of 
Buonaparte’s continental system. This act, which pur- 
ports that we may bring as much American produce as 
our markets can dispose of, but that not a bale of British 
goods, manufactured or otherwise, shall be imported into 
the United States, must be meant to have the full coope- 
rative effect of the French burning decrees, and yet our 
politicians talk of conciliation / 

In the early part of the work there is a passage which 
as far ds regards America, we fear that infatuated peo- 
ple will soon find too true. Mr. Walsh states that the 
rapid transition on the partof Napoleon from a language 
of contempt and meanness,to one of admiration and friend- 
ship, wears a most potentous aspect—and is to be viewed 
as the most dangerous of all the modes of attack—as the 
most skilful of all the evolutions which he could have 
devised in the real and implacable war which he actually 
though covertly wages against America—that there lurks 
in the honey which he now presents to their lips, a most 
deadly venom,—and although those who distrust him 
most, may not be able to comprehend all the motives and 
the entire scope of his present policy, yet America may be 
assured that his new decree is intended to produce a train 
of consequences which may involve her destruction! But 
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the most interesting parts (to us at least) are those which 
relate to our three grand principles, the three grand objects 
of contention, and the three graud objects, of conciliation ; 
these we need scarcely enumerate as the system of block- 
ade, right of search, and the ortlers in council. With re- 
spect to the first of these Mr. Walsh observes : 

“ After Great Britain had annihilated the marine of her 
antagonists, it followed of courseand of right, that the 
active foreign trade of the latter was to cease, and that 
their ports were to be blockaded when anactual force could 
be provided for that purpose ;---that the field of enterprize 
for neutral trade was to be narrowed, and the number of 
ports for its reception greatly curtailed. These, were the 
natural and legitimate consequences of a maritime superi- 
ority atchieved,with a vast expenditure of blood and trea- 
sure, in a regular course of fair hostilities. ‘These were 
the consequences which we were to expect, Of these 
neith@r this country nor France had a right to. complain, 
‘hey were not breaches of the laws of nations, but the ha- 
tural and necessary effects of naval force, which from time 
immemorial has been so applied”! ! | ‘These sentiments 
would indeed do honour toa British patriot, yet, strange 
to say, his sentinents such as these which so many of our 
soi-disant patriots have been endeavouring to orerturn, 

With respect to the right of search, he says, “‘ Eag- 
land is stigmatised as the tyrant of the seas, and aceused 
of trampling upon the public law of Europe, because she 
exercises the right of search, and captures even the mer, 
chant vessels of her enemy at sea. We had once at the 
head of the councils of this nation a speculative and phi- 
losophic friend of Bonaparte, and consequently of the 
human race, who, it issaid, had adopted this novel scheme 
of maritime war,” In this passage it will be evident to 


our readers that he alludes to Mr. Jefferson; but it is not 
2 : 
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so generally known, and we speak from personal know- 
ledge, that in the short interval of, hostilities with France, 
during his administration, the American navy, by the 
express orders of their government, not only acted upon 
every part of the established maritime law of Europe, 
but, in one particular, part‘of its operation, carried it to 
an extent unparalleled for its paltry and rapacious prin- 
ciple. All captures made by American ships were the 
property of the supreme power, as in England, but were 
not given to the captors, except where they took an equal 
orsuperior force. In fact, upon a principle of economy, 
the congress applied all prize money towards the ex- 
pences of the war; anel finding out in a short time, that 
their frigates and schooners had but little success in cap- 
turing the enemies’ vessels, whilst they were almost daily 
or at least weekly recapturing British and American mer- 
chant vessels, they immediately issued an order to their 
prize courts to stop one half of the value of all recap- 
tures, provided they had been in possession of the enemy 
for twenty-four hours, although by the practice of all 
other admiralty courtsonly one eighth salvage was claimed 
in any case, except where the vessel had been armed by 
the enemy, or where a captured vessel was purchased in 
the enemy’s ports by a neutral merchant, and taken on 
her passage to her purchaser’s port, without a neutral re- 
gister, or wiih a forged one. Ov this order, as our mer- 
chants well know, they acted in many instances, until our 
Admiralty courts as a just act of retaliation, and by the 
admitted daw of reciprocity, proceeded on the same prin- 
ciple with respect to American recaptures; when the cla- 
moursof the American merchants obliged theirgovernment 
to rescind this unjust and impolitic over-stretch of that 
maritime code of which they now complain so loudly. 
We can also state, from actual observation,that during the 
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same hostile interve!, it became an object of speculation in 
the American rivers to build schooners of 150 and 200tons, 
fitted out in every respect as privateers with the exception 
of arms andammunition ; these were sent with cargoes of 
flour and lumber to St. Thomas's, sold to French agents, 
manned and armed in that Danish neutral port, and sent 
out to cruize under French commissions; and there have 
been instances where the American merchants have seen 
these very vessels, from their counting-house windows, 
proceed into the offing, capture American vessels within 
the neutral limits and bring them into that neutral port for 
sale. ‘I'hese facts we presume will speak for themselves ; 
we proceed therefore to the last article that of our orders 
in council. On this point it is scarcely necessary to go 
beyond his first position, where he: observes, “ if our dis- 
putes with the British concerning the impressment of 
seamen, the right of a direct colonial trade, or the affair 
of the Chesapeake—questions in which France had no real 
interest— could justify the interference of Buonaparte by 
the Berlin decree, then might the British have enacted 
their orders in council upon the ground of our separate 
altercations with France, upon the confinement of Ameri- 
can seamen in her prisons—the arbitary detention and 
seizure of American vessels in her ports, and burning of 
them at sea---the boundaries of Louisiana, and a host of 
et ceteras. There isa perfect parity of reasoning in the two 
cases, and a much broader basis of analogy for the British.” 
Now though we do not rest the defence of our orders in 
council upon this style of reasoning, yet it must be recol- 
leeted that some of our patriots actually defended'the Berlin 
decrees upen the foregoing principles, and of course, by a 
parity of reasoning, they ought to havesupported theorders 
in council instead of opposing them. Mr. Walsh does not 
indeed exactly agree with al/ the reasons urged in favour 
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of our orders in council, but he liberally grants that which 
our opposition (when in opposition) have denied, although 
their own practice (when in power,) was very properly 
founded upon a just recognition of British maritime 
rights. ‘* Contending as Great Britain does for her exis- 
tence against a foe, who according to her doctrines, can be 
weakened and brought to terms only by the commercial 
distress of his dominions, she may with some colour at least 
of right, employ her power to the attainment of this end. 
‘This ground” (he adds) “* would be much more dignified 
as well as more solid than the principle of retaliation and 
the acquiescence of neutrals.” 

Mr. Walsh indeed seems to consider the law of retalia- 
tion as ofrecent date ; andhe condemns it on an assumption 
of our asserting that one belligerent may trample on all 
neutral rights because another docs. But we have not 
done that, we have merely said, that as far as Buonaparte’s 
attacks on neutral rights were acquiesced in by neutrals 
to our detriment, we should apply the principle of re- 
taliation upon the old and long received principle of 
jurisprudential reciprocity. Mr. W. considers the Napoe 
leonic decrees as having had two objects in view: one, 
the annoyance of England; the other, the extinction of 
trade in his dominions, and the consequent decay of the 
commercial spirit and of the genius of freedom. Nor is 
this idea to be considered as visionary, when we com- 
bine it with his recent attempt at the extinction of classic 
literature, by declaring the learned languages unnecessary 
for candidates for academic degrees throughout France. 

At the same time we cannot agree with him that those 
decrees were also designed to provoke us to retaliation. 
Mr. W. indeed starts this idea in order to account rati- 
onally for Bugnaparte’s conduct; a thing which appears 
to us NO More necessary in this instance than in many 
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others, which the world has been content to attribute to 
the influence of lis diabolical passious. 

Amidst the good sense contained in this work, we could 
not help smiling to find a mational claptrap. Mr. W. says 
that he believes the people of America “* to be as capable 
as any other on earth of running the full length of honour, 
and of surveying the whole broad horizon of elevated 
state policy, ifthey were properly enlightened,and direct- 
ed,and stimulated.” But he seems to have forgotten that a 
great portion of the present population, particularly of the 
sea ports of America, have left their native countries, for 
seasons best known to themselces, and that it is futile to talk 
of their having a national feeling for the honour of the 
United States. 

With respect to the repeal of the obnoxious decrees, he 
simply observes, that “ it is absurd to imagine that Buona- 
parte is so ignorant of the temper and policy of the British 
Nation, as to have imagined at any time that she would 
relinquish the principles of blockade, &c.” But Mr. W. 
does not recollect that we have even members of our legis- 
lature, who have recommended measures tantamount toa 
disavowal of our acknowledged maritime rights!!! 

Having carried this interesting article much beyond our 
intended limits, we shall close with the following quota- 
tion, and which we recommend to the consideration both 
of English and American politicians. ‘“ Every eye in 
England is now broad awake to the implacable spirit and 
to the exterminating views of the enemy. In this state 
of things, when every measure of her fue is distrusted and 
dreaded as a new machination for her ruin, when she ima- 
gines that she can be saved only by keeping every nerve 
in the most rigid tension, is it for us, whose battles she ts 
really fighting no less than her own, to feel surprize or affect 
resentment, if she should refuse to relinquish what she 
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consider---no matter whether justly or erroneously—as 
one of the elements of her strength, and one of the pledges 
of her deliverance ?”!'! 


A Letter addressed to the Honourable the House of Com- 
mons, on the Necessity of animmediate Attention to the State 
of the British Coinage, in which a new, prompt, and effica- 
cious Remedy for its Defect is proposed. By Benjamin 
Smart, Goldsmith, and Licenced Dealer in Gold and 
Silver. 


At for one shiiling! just twice the value which Mr. 
Whitbread set upon his sixpenny letter to his dear Lord 
Holland! This extraordinary cheapness of good advice 
makes us begin to suspect that some people’s paper is 
even more depreciated than they assert Bank-paper to be; 
we are not however so much disposed to enquire whe- 
ther these cheap bargains are worth the money, as whe- 
ther their price may not give them a line of circulation in 
which they may do a great deal of harm on moderate terms. 
In short, we begin to suspect that these cheap doses of 
politics are compounded of as common materials as those 
of itinerant quacks,though perhaps not quite so harmless ; 
particularly as even their neutral prescriptions have been 
found to bein some measure deleterious. With respect 
to Mr. Smart, this licenced dealer in gold and silver, we 
will allow him the credit of believing in his own positions ; 
but as these positions, (if uncontradicted, though some 
of them indeed it would be lost labour to controvert,as they 
can only lead astray those who make it arule never to cons 
sider the reasonable side of a question) may do some harm, 
in tempting the ignorant and designing ¢o raise their prices, 
we shall notice them briefly in their drder of printiug, 
though not of ratiocination, for they consist of nothing 
more than a string of ideas without arrangement. 
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Mr. Smart fears that it may be considered as presump- 
{uous for a¢éradesman to dictate to the House of Commons; 
but then Mr. S. lives at the court end ofthe town. If his 
residence were nearer the corner of Bridge-street, Black- 
friars, he would have had less delicacy in that part of the 
business. He next tells us of “ the daily, the hourly ap- 
plications which are made to him by respectable persons, 
to know how much he will give for guineas.” By the 
way, this is no great proof of the scarcity of gold; but; 
as we have great faith in the old adage, that “ handsome 
is as handsome does,” we are rather disposed to doubt 
the justness of application of the term respectable in the 
present case. He tells usa truth however which ought 
to be printed in glaring capitals upon every brief kag in 
Westminster Hall, when he asserts that in the case of 
De Yonge“ the defence set up by his counsel has made 
men bold !” With all due deference for the long robe, 
we cannot help thinking that though many arguments used 
in courts of justice have no effect upon the court or jury, 
tlley may still have a most pernicious effect upon a cer- 
tain class of the public. Mr. S. with great reason asserts, 
that the remedy proposed for our present evils by the bul- 
lion report,would have no other effect than that of coining 
with one hand and exporting with the other; but we think 
thateven more powerful objections may be started against 
his wonderful specific “ that bullion should be placed 
under the same restriction as coin, namely, that it should 

not be sold ata higher rate than the mint price.” ‘That 
such a law, éf it could be enforced, might have some effect, 
either good or bad, upon the bullion at present in the 
country, is not to bedenied; but unless our mint price 
was higher than, or at least as high as the market, or the 
current value of bullion in other places, we could not @z- 
pect any fresh importations! But My. S. forgets that even 
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bullion has a double character ; first in its demand as an 
article of consumption in manufacture, and next as an 
article of exportation for remittances : in each of which 
characters its value depends upon circumstances totally 
distinct from each othier. 

As to the rise in the nominal value of the dollar, or of 
the silver Bank notes, wethink that all his assertions and 
Mr. Cobbett’s, if they were to be adopted, might also 
be used to prove an extraordinary rise inthe value of. pa- 
per, asa hundred pound bank note is no larger than one 
of twenty shillings. In fact it is foo absurd almost for any 
one above the capacity of an idiot to assert that Bank 
notes are depreciuted by the rise of sixpence in the dol- 
Jat, whose value atall times was nominal. It is true, that 
now we get only three dollars and three and sixpence for 
a2one pound note; but then we get five shillings and six- 
pence for each of the dollars, which makes exactly the 


‘twenty shillings as before. 


We recollect au old tale of two cats eating one another 
up all but the ¢ar/s; but the ¢ai/of Mr. S. pamphlet con- 
tains a tale of even a more miraculous nature, when be 
prophecies that “these five and sixpenny five shilling pieces 
will soon swallow up themselves!!!’ If he wishes to 
make us sinile at our dangers, he has certainly succeeded, 


Asatonpa, @ Tale from the German of Axton Watt. 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, Paternoster 


Row. pp.228. S11. 


We confess that we never had any predilection for 
“ Tales from the German,” and therefore felt no regret 
that Buonaparte had ina great measure prevented their 
importation, by his Ber/inand ether anti-commercial de- 
erecs, We, however,from the ‘ Advertisement’. which 
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is prefixedby the translator to the litt levolume beforeus, 
expected something out of the common way, for we were 
therein given to understand that “ Anron Wann like 
Veit Weberand Jean Paul isa literary nom de guerre ;" that 
‘* ithas been assumed by one of the least voluminous but 
most elegantromance writers inGermany ;” “that this little 
book and one or two others had gained him great celebri- 
ty and popularity,” and that they “ have been published 
at periods very remote from each other, a circumstance 
not less singular than their sty/e and character.” 

The translator also gives us an account ofhis interview 
with the author, whom he found in bed, where, though 
in perfect health, he had been for the last six weeks, and 
where he spent by far the greater part of his time. He, 
however, on the entrance of the transtator, “ pulled off” 
not his hat, but “ Ais night cap” and received him most 
courteously. The conversation which passed between 
them is then very faithfully related, with the view of pre- 
possessing the reader in favor of this German prodigy. 
Was it astonishing, afterall this, that we should expect 
something truly delightful and truly original? But judge 
our surprise, When, on turning to the commencement: of 
the tale, we read, ** Once upon a tune there.reigned in 
Persia a mighty Shah,” which we consider as arrant a plae 
giarism as ever was purloined from nurse ornursery. We 
however proceeded, in hopes:that the original part of 
the tale might be discovered in the following pages, and 
our hopes were not disappointed. We learnt that ** under 
this Shah there lived at Basra, a wealthy merchant called 
Bator, who was called “ the magnificent,” “ the guardian 
angel of the seiences,” ‘* friend of my soul,” &c.; nor was 
this astonishing, “ for Bator distributed gold to the poets, 
and ACCEPTED» THE ‘BELLS Of the emirs,’ &C. We forgot 
to mention we: were previously informed: tliat his 
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acceptances “ were current at the very furthest corner of 
the Indies.” [rom which it appears that ** once upon & 
time” there was no depreciation of paper currency inIndia. 
It seems nevertheless that poets preferred gold, though the 
emirs were content to be paid for their flattery with good 
discountable bills. ‘There is certainly nothing very origi- 
nal in this. Neither is therein the subsequent account 
of Bator’s being ruined in consequeuce of spending too 
much money and paying too little attention to his own 
affairs ; but we certainly never recollect to have met with 
any thing like the following most logical passage. 

‘¢ A great merchant ought to make great enterprizes, for 
who else should make them, and how else are great merchants 
themselzes made 2’ Page 3. 

These two interrogatories certainly appear incompatible 
to an Linglish reader, but let usremember that they were 
written for German comprehension, 

The following extract, which is truly pathetic, and if 
dramatised would produce a wonderful stage effect, 
teaches us that there are poets in Persia whose productions 
are as powerfully narcoticas the writings of Messrs. Words- 
worth and Co. have proved in England. 


** One fine morning of spring, while Bator was reposing on 
his couch, while one of the poets of Persia was reading to him, 
aloud, a didactic poem, dedicated to himself on the Triumphs of 
commerce, the whole body of his agents entered his apartment, 
to inform him that his iron chests were exhausted, and that he 
had not wherewith to answer @ quarter of the pressing demaads 
which were madenpon him,’’ Page 4. 

It appears, however, immediately afterwards, that these 
agents though marvellously faithful, were fibbing scoun- 
drels, for we are told that, 

““He implored them, as the last act of kindness to him, to dise 
tribute the remaijus of his fortunes among his creditors,and these 
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agents discharged their task so faithfally that having paid every 
man his demand iN FuLL, they immediately formed establish. 
ments for themselves!! Page 5. 

Bator quits his house by moonlight and proceeds with 
his wife and four sons “ to a remote corner of the province 
of Tauris,” where he settled; and having first buried his 
wife, at length died himself ofa disease, peculiar, we sup- 
pose, to Persia, called by the translator *‘ a home sickness.” 

When on his death bed he gave his sons a letter, which 
Was hot to be opéned till after fils burial—this letter was 
found to contain much useful information, and among 
Other important facts, it wasstated therein that a sister of 
his had bequeathed each of the four nephews a valuable 
legacy, deposited in the hands of one ALGot,a magician, 
tobe distributed among them at their father’s death 
they were also duly instructed how to find this conjuring 
executor,viz.by the long established means of a whitedoe,a 
dwarf,&c.whowere toact as guides. Of course they follow- 
ed all necessary diréction’,and arrived in safety at the ma- 
gician’s splendid “* subterraneous castle.” ‘The host receiv- 
ed them most affectionately, they having been previously 
led through half a dozen anti-chambers, &c. kc. WE 
shall not present our readers with a description of the 
presence-chamber,which differed little from those of other 
enchanted castles, save that they were adorned with “ four 
and twenty giants of massy silver, which, 7 two rows, were 
shouldering their chesnut clubs.” (p. 19.) 

Atcotis loud in the praises of theirfather, and concludes 
his eulogyin words,which,we dare say, would prove highly 
gratifying to that profound admirer and translator of Ger- 
man tales, the Right honourable Richa?d Brinsley Sheridan, 
should they ever meet his eye, and that they may have a 
chance of doing so, we will insert them in the Satrrisr. 


~ Te’ (exclaims the magician, speakiag of the defunct B ator) 
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46 who when he committed the only error of his life, (I mean 
in precipitately paying his debts) evinced a magnanimity of 
soul which even they must admire who could not praise it 
without qualification.” (r. 21.) 


He then launches forth abundant panegyrics on their 
deceased aunt, and gives them each the 10,000 pieces of 
gold which she had left them. ‘The following passage is 
sublime. 


‘¢ Arcot had already given them gold, and was now about 
tu give them wisdom. Wisdom is a hundred times more pre- 
cious than gold, and each of them made a solemn vow that he 
would deeply impress on his mind the sayiags of his benefactor. 
Hassan, alone, he who paused as he stood upon the hills on the 
road from Beilulsalam, had the strange whim of watching, not 
only the words of the benevolent magician, but also his eyes, his 


left nostril, and his upper lip.” (ve. 26.) 


Sly dog, this Hassan! but we were mortified to find 
that all these attentive watchings had nothing whatever 
to do with any subsequent incident of the tale. The 
youths are then informed by the magician of all the rare - 
qualities of the fairy Amatonpba, who never embraced 
any person who was not perfectly contented, but whose 
embracé produced the most extraordinary effects, all 
highly delightful, and among others, 


** that furetaste of ravishing delights that awaited them in Para- 
dise, that which gives life to all pleasure, and is _ the spirit of 
all life—Love, my children,’ said their informant, ‘* will be a 
source of bliss not of anguish to him ;” (pr. 29) 


meaning to him who had been embraced by the aforesaid 
fairy. They are then conducted by a dwarf to take some 
refreshment : he leads them into another hall, the wadls of 
which consisted of unbroken mirrors / Here we are again 
treated with something perfectly original, the author ex- 
claims, 
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<< Let the reader conceive the astonishment of the innocent 
strangers, or rather let him prepare himself for emotions of se” 
cret terror ; on a sudden they beheld at their side (four hide. 
ous demons we anticipated, but no!) four unspeakably bdenige 
nant and unspeakably bashfal maidens.” (How terrifying to . 
the reader) ** who were afl enveloped in @ garment resembling 
the azure firmament, besprinkled with silver stars, and whe 
probably (nothing more likely) ‘* had only that morning left 
the paradise of the prophet, Had the sons of Bator,” observes 
the author,‘* on a sudden beheld four wolves or four bears, they 
would have becn terrified, that is true, but they would certain- 
ly have sought for safety in the strength of their arms. But 
against such aerial phenomena (meaning the four virgins) there 


is no thinking of either armour or escape.”’ PR. $4, 


Weare after this treated with another piece of original 
information in the following words, 

** Lambs and innocent striplings have from time im- 
memorial had this im common, that they lose all their 
appetites when shut up with wofves and innocent mai- 


dens!!!’’ 


We are equally obliged and enlightened by the author's 
assurance that “ he who possesses understanding, manners, 
and---an aquiline nose is born to please and to govern.” p. 49. 
But,a curse on dame Nature! for giving us all such invete- 
rate pugs that they will sarcely support our spectacles! 

After having spent a few hours in kissing and mumbling 
the hands of the four fair maidens, the brothers are sum- 
moned, one by one, into the presence of d/go/, who points 
out to each how to obtain the enviable embrace of ama- 
TONDA: to one he gives a magic sword and bids him go to 
the wars ; to the second he gives a magic ring and tells him 
to become a courtier; to the third a golden Jute contain- 
ing a pen, and orders him toturn poet ;and tothe youngest, 
that sly dog, Hassan, a girdle of hair, recommending him 
VOL. VIII. ZZ 
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to become a dervise. The three formér follow his instruc- 
tions; but Hassan givesaway his magicgirdle of which we 
hear no more: all however in the end are equally blessed 
with the kiss of AMatTonpa; who makes all their marriage 
beds,waltzes with them andtheir wives and their children 
and renders them most enviably happy. Thus the most 
elegant and most admired of German authors ends his event- 
ful tale. 


PPPLPLOL ALLL OLOL Ee 


THEATRES. 


Cum tabulis antmum censoris sumet honesti.—Hor. 


Our readers must have observed that we have of late 


pail very little regard to the drama, and that our criti- 
cisins have borne evident marks of hasty composition : in 
justice to ourselves it is requisite that we should explain 
these circumstances, both of which are attributable to the 
same cause.—The gentleman who bas for these last six 
months cenducted the theatrical department ofthe, Satr- 

Rist, some little time ago undertook the editorship of 
another publication, and was consequently obliged in a 
great measure to neglect his duty tous; this statement 
js by no means intended to convey any sentiment of disre- 
spect towards the individual alluded to, but is merely 
given bv way of apology : and this apology is intended to 
operate both retrospectively and prospectively. Generally 
speaking the editor of a work is considered responsible for 
every sentiment thereincontained, and although the love . 
of fame and the variety of contributory writers prevent 
him from adding to his literary reputation by adopting 
the admired and vigorous offspring of extraneous Genius, 
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he is always regarded as the father ofall her ricketty and 
offensive abortions ; this is not the only inconvenience to 
which the editor ofa miscellaneous work consisting chiefly 
of anonymous contributions is exposed: itis scarcely pos- 
sible that he should not be suspected of the crime of in- 
consistency ; and itis to prevent incurring such a disgrace- 
ful suspicion that the editor of the Saririst isinduced 
to declare, in addition to what has been said already, that 
not having for these last two years everentered any play- 
house till the 25th instant, he does not feel responsible for 
any theatrical criticism which has recently appeared in 
this publication; nor will he, in his future remarks ou sub- 
jects connected with the drama, feel himself bound to coin- 
cide in any sentiment or opinion that he may be fa/sely 
supposed to have previously expressed.—It may, and pro- 
bably will be asked * how a conscientious editor could so 
far neglect his duty as to suffer any article to appear which 
he had not personally ascertained to be correct.” ‘To 
this we can only answer thatan editor like every Othér hu- 
man being, has not the attribute of ubiquity. Ifhe merely 
edits, that is to say, ‘superintends, a publication, he may 
have time to make the necessary enquiries on most occa- 
sions ; but if, as is the case with the conductor of the Sa- 
TIRIST, he wrifes the principal part himself, the thing i+ 
impossible, and he must put confidence in another, who 
may (perhaps conscientiously) think very differently to 
what he would himself had he been enabled to examine 
the same subject. In future, however, our dramatic cri- 
ticisms shall occupy more of our attention than they have 
heretofore. And we. pledge ‘ourselves, at least, that our 
remarks shall never be ‘influenced either by timidity, 
partiality or malignity. Oursentiments may be erroneous 
but they shall not be prostituted !—Tosay that we will 
never wound personal feelings would be to pledge ourselves 
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never to notice individual error or absurdity, but we shail 
feel it equally our duty to protect the actor and the author 
from the injustice of cotemporary critics, and to bejust 
ouPselves. 

Having said thus much, we lament that we are not en- 
abled to dojustice to our intentions in the present number ; 
but this, from what has been said before ,our readers will 
perceive to be impossible. Our new arrangements have 
ouly be: n undertakes within these few days: we have not 
since had an opportunity of visiting the LYCEUM to as- 
certain the merits of the new comedy called ‘* Ourselves; 
we shall not therefore, in imitation of too many of our 
brethren, disgrace ourselves by attempting to criticise that 
which we have uot seen. At Covent Garpben THEATRE, 
we were present during the representation ofcertain frag- 
ments of a play written by one William Shakespeare, and 
entitled King Henry the 5th. Never was poor author so 
mercilessly mangled by the hand of a manager as was the 
aforesaid William Shakespeare on the evening of March 
25th, 1811. No connection whatever was kept up be- 
tween the scenes, no chain of story preserved; all was 
confusion; though, to do the performers justice,they were 
most meritoriously perfect in the parts which Mr..Kemble 
had required them to recite, and some of them, whom we 
recollectas dull and ponderous in their action asdray-horses, 
appeared to have imbibed a portion of that spirit which 
characterises those mettlesome chargers which are now the 
most attractive performers of this theatre. Mr. Daven- 
PORT positively surprized us by hisanimated representation 
of Sir Thomas Erpingham, and if he could have looked as 
well as he spoke, he would certainly have obtained as 
much applause asthe manager himself, who personated 
the gallant Henry! 

In thescene where the king is first discovered seated on 
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his throne, Mr. Kemble appeared to great advantage, in a 
very brilliant habit of white kerseymere richly ornamented 
vith goldand jewels: an elegant cloak a-la-mode de Espag- 
sol of the same, lined with crimson satin and embellished 
also with gold, was suspended from his shoulders, Now 
this said Mr. Kemble is a great stickler for propriety, and 
we therefore hope he will. satisfactorily explain why he 
and his noble companions thought it proper to wear the 
same spleucdid and glittering attires in the bleody field of 
Agincourt which had ornamented their persons at the Bri- 
tish court? It struck us as marveliously ridiculous to hear 
him, at the very moment when we were admiring the cleaz 
silk hose, the dazzling garments; and the. snowy plumes of 
himselfand followers, exclaim to Mountjoy, 


‘¢ We are but warriors for the working day, 
Our gayness and our gilt areall be-smirch'd 

With rainy marching in the painful field ; 
There’s not a piece of feather in our host!!!” 


particularly as ¢wo of the English soldiers actually were 
clad in armour !—It is fair however to state that these 
two did not fortn a majority of the British forces; for we, 
positively, On one Occasion, counted eleven rank and file! 
‘The French army, notwithstanding the earl of Exeter's 
exclamation of, 


‘6 There’s five to one of us,” 


appeared even less numerous; for we never beheld more than 
nine: Blue-beard probably could spare no more. Mr. Brun- 
ton enacted the Dauphin, and although he told us, at one 
of his exits, that he would go and put his armour on, re-ap- 
peared in the field of battle in his long pink rebe and 
white silk stockings !!---Eatery, who never acted ill, 
played the trifling character allotted to him (/Villiams) 
admirably. We had almost forgotten to speak of Mr. 
4 
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Kem azxe’s acting, and indeed we can only say,in the words 
of Martial, that we discovered in it 
** Pauca bona, et quedam mediocra, sed mala pluri.” 

If he would be always great Mr. K. should not attempt 
either the hero or the lover, for which his figure is hisonly 
qualification: in phlegmatic, moralizing, misanthropic — 
characters he is certainly unrivalled. 

The four-footed supporters of Blue-beard are almost as 
attractive as ever: many people think from’ their shape 
and make, that they are all of the true Arabian or ra- 
cing breed, but Mr. Harris will find them most useful as 
draught horses while they continue to draw such over- 
flowing houses. | 

Tae Orera House. At this theatre there have recently been fwo no- 
velties ex hibited,one in the operatic, and the other inthe ballet depart. 


ment. The first appeared under the title of Phaedra, and although no 
name has as yet been given to the second, it may with great propriety 


be denominated, ‘* La Guerre de les danseurs ! Ou le cartel inno- 
cent,”"—The opera, considered as a dramatic production, has little 
claim to our notice, the incidents are taken from the fabulous story 
of Phaedra and Hippolitus, and by adopting the idea of the latter's 
resuscitation, as related by Virgil, the piece is made to end happily. 
The music is the composition of Madame Bextinort: Rapicati's 
husband, who has thrown all the other performers in the shade, with 


the view of displaying her to advantage.—A canon in the second act 
was pretty, and mel with great applause, but most of ils passages are 
familiar to those who are accustomed to Italian music. 

We are not fond of invidious comparisons, but as a weekly critic, whe 
. ws evideotlyas ignorant of music as he is of painting (which he alse 
presumes to criticise) has thonght proper to compliment Signer 
Hadicati at the expence of Pucirra, by observing that ** the music of 
Phaedra has afforded a temporary relief to the ins‘pidity of the latter's 
works,"’ wecannot refrain from observing that in our opinion Raor- 
carr must be contented to play the second fiddle to Puerrra, whose in- 
aipidily, we believe ,is ouly visible to Mr. Raicaanp Hunt, engraver 
and operatic critic for his brother's newspaper !—We recollect this 
young gentleman or his brother, we forget which, discovered,some time 
ago, that Mr. Buauam knew nothing of singing!!! Why he signs his 
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initials backwards we cannot imagine: perhaps he is ashamed (and if 
so we commend his modesty ) of the name of Hort !—We recommend 
him to consult some person who does know something of music before 
he ventures to call such compositions as Pucirra’s Cavitina* Vittime 
Swventurata, wsirip!! 

An English Virai, which he doubtless could havo read, might, if 
he had turned to the seventh acid, have prevented him frem ex- 
posing his ignorance in another part of the criticism to which we 
have alluded. Thinking to be vastly satirica? and marvellously witty, 
after having ridiculed Signor Caraerta's apology for not drama- 
lizing the disgusting part of Phadra’s story, he proceeds thus, “* How. 
ever, to make all secure, when distress has.reached its climax, when 
Phaedra has attempted ber life with bowl and dagger—when her be- 
loved Hippolytus is dead and Theseus driven to despair, in steps no less a 
personage than Diana to set all right by a cecrce that Hirrouyresshould 
be restored to life,’ which he evidently conceives to be Signor Cana. 
vera’s contrivance, for he denominates it an absurdity degrading 
to the national taste; whereas this interference of Diana is in per- 
fect conformity with the classical account of Hirrotitus. We have 
extracted this part of his story from Virgil, and subjoined Dryden‘s 
translation: The first will save our readers the trouble of turning to 
the passage, and the latter may insome degree enlighten the dark re- 
cesses of Mr. Richard Hunt's uncultivated mind, or, &t léast, enable 
him to disver Ais own ignorance and absurdity. 

*‘ Narmque ferunt fam& Hippo/ytum, post quam arle noverce 
Occiderit, patriasque explerit sanguine poenas, 
Turbatis distractus equis, ad sidera rursus 
thera et superas ceeli venisse sub auras 
Paoniisrevocatum herbis, et amore Diana \"” 
in. 7... 705. 
‘© Hippolitus, as old records have said, 
Was by his step dame sought to share her bed, 
But when no female arts his mind could move 
She turn’d to furious hate her impious love ; 
Torn by wild horses on the sandy shore, 
Another's crimes th’ unhappy hunter bore, 
Glutting his father’s rage with guiltless gore. 
But chaste Diana, who his death deplored, 
With Aisculapian herbs his life nesroren |" 

So much for the critical acumen of H. R. alias Mr. Richurd 
Tiunt. We now proceed toa much more agreeable task, and shail 
siate our opinion of Madame Bertenotti’s theatrical and vo. 


cal talents. As an actress this lady bas little or no merit, her coun- 
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tenance is pretty, but has only one expression, that of good humour ; 
her figure, which she attires most injudiciously, is too fat to heclegant 5 
her action is devoid of grace. Of her musical powers we are happy 
te speak mach more favourably.—She possesses a voice of great 
swectness, but it has neither the compass, the power, nor the flexibi- 
lity of Cataluni’s: in tone, to use the words of Otway, it resembles 


** The shepherd’s pipe upon the mountawms” 


but wants cepth ond fulness: her style is chaste and good ; and upon 
the whole she isa very pleasing singer. 

We, however, consider her pretensions lo rank with Madame Cala- 
fani extremely presumptuous, and her dispute with the directors of 
the Musical Fund, because that lady’s name was printed in their bills 
a size darger than her’s, was truly ridiculous. 

Now Mrs. Bitcrxarow bas retired, Cata/ani has no rival in the field 
of barmony ; but Madame Radicate must be content to have many 


‘¢ Dispute the palm of excellence with * her,"’ 


In theballet department a most curious serio-comic dirertlisement 
has recently heen produeed by Messrs. De Hayes and Degrille, who 
instead of cutting capers had desperately resolved to cut each other's 
throais.We think these hot-blooded Frenchmen had much better trust 
to their heels, like their brethren at Barrosa, thea taketo their swords. 

Like most other great events, the quarrel of these gentlemen ori- 
vinated im a very trifling cause. Monsieur Degville wished a ma- 
rneurre to be practised one way, Monsievr De Hayes another ; 
** from words they almost came to blows,” and it was manfully de- 
termined to settle Uhe matter by maneuvring in the field of battle. 
Vonsienr Townsend, of Bow-street police office, however, having 
been apprized of the circumstance by ** some d——d good natured 
friend” of the parties, took them both into custody, and thus **‘ the 
piece concluded happily.” One would almost imagine that Rabelais 
had @ second sight view of this projected rencontre, when he wrote the 
account of Tr’pec’s duel. We recommerid Messrs, Degville and De 
Hayes to peruse this laughable production of their celebrated country. 
man, before the time for which they are bound over to Keep the peace 
againsterch otherexpires: it may perhaps prevent future blood-shed ¢ 
Our Evglish rewers will find it admirably translated in the life of their 
ol friend Tristram Shandy. 
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COMPARATIVE CRITICISM, 





Non nostrum TANTAS componere lites ?—Hor, 


Who shall decide when pocrors disagree ?—Porx, 





1. The Life of David Brainerd, Missionary fo the Indians; 
by John Styles. 

*¢ It is less necessary to recommend the admirable character 
of Brainerd as a study for every christian, and a model in al- 
mostall respects for every missionary,” &c. ** Considering 
the intrinsic merits of this work, we regard the publication as 
a valuable and timely service to the religious public,’”’—Eclectic 
Review. 

‘¢ Mr. David Brainerd appears, from this account, to have 
deserved a strait waistcoat ; and if the same salutary vestmené 
were applied to the body of Mr. John Styles, it might perads 
venture cure him of that * cacoéthes scribendi’ with which he 
seems so unfortunately, possessed.””—Critical Review. 





2. Marmion travestied, a Tale of modern Times; by Peter 
Pry, Esq. 

‘© Peter Pry’s story is rather tedious on the whole, though 
not without eccasional gleams of pleasantry. The ingenuity 
which is displayed, might, we think, have been exerted on 
better objects.”——-Monuthly Review. 

‘© We give the author credit for some invention, and not a 
little humour. This travestie is worth perusing : it contains 
some point, andis certainly written by somebody who can write 
better.’’—Beau Monde. 

‘6 Tais is a sprightly and humorous performance.—The whole 
is rendered so far interesting aud dtverting, that it will proba» 
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bly induce most persons who take it up to read it through.’ — 
Critical Review, and Appendix. 

‘¢ This is an elaborate, but by no means successful attempt 
to turn the celebrated and popular poem of Marmion into ridi- 
cule. To make such an attempt at all tolerable, requires no 
moderate proportion of wit and humour, continued even for a 
contracted interval ; but to toil through 300 pages of ribaldry 
and dulness, is too much forhuman patience. One thing we 
excecdingly regret, that as good paper, which we know to our 
cost, is of so enormous a price, so much of it should be $0 use- 
lessly employed as in this volume. Itis really a pity that pa- 
per of such a fabric, for it is excellent, should be doomed, alas ! 
its inevitable fate, to envelope ounces of butler aud peanyworths 
of bread.”’— British Critic.* 


es eee 


3. A History of the Penal Laws against the Irish Catholics ; 
by Henry Parnell, eq. M. P. 

¢_Our limits do not permit us to follow Mr, Parnell through 
the subsequent reigns ; in his details respecting which, the same 
accuracy and correctness are throughout perceptible.”— Munthly 
Review. 

‘‘__ The author then proceeds to state, in the most aggravate 
ing terms, the acts passed,’ &c, ** Since most of those acts 
have been long since repealed, for what purpose are they now 
brought forward, unless obliquely (and we conceive, unfairly) 
to predispose our minds,’’ &c. ** We are sorry, in conclusion, 





* This last extract constitutes nearly the whole of the article from which 
it is taken, and which appeared jirst in the British Critic for September 1809. 
We cannot perceive that the composition displays any very great degree of 
eritical skill or of elegance : but the editor of the British Critic perhaps 
thought otherwise ; for he has reprinted it in his Number for September 1810 ; 
and possibly, at the next auniversery we may be favoured with a third edition. 
We have had repeated occasions of exposing the carelessness and mismanage- 
ment of the conductors of that Review, in this and similar respects, See our 
20ib number (vol. 4.) p, 519-20,—Saririst. 
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to be obliged to censure the style and language of this pamphlet 
as, in many instances, intemperate, if not tliberal.”’—British 
Critic. 

** Our catholic fellow-subjects of Ireland have found a very 
able, and not an intemperate, advocate and historian in Mr. 


Parnell.”,—European Magazine. 





4. Dia.Tessaron ; or the Gospel Lisiory, from the Text of 
the four Evangelists, ina connected Series : with Notes, critical 
and explanatory. By Robert Thomson, Writer in Edinburgh, 

‘© ‘The author of this publication has diligently and seriously 
applied himself to the study of the Gospels ; and endeavoured, 
by a careful comparison of them, and by bringing together the 
several passages which seem to bear at all upon each other, to 
convey to his readers the genuine sense of the evangelists. Iu his 
arrangement of the materials, the author has displayed an inti. 
mate acquaintance with the writings of theevangelists ; and in 
the aew version which he offers to notice, he. proves his Ace 
QUAINTANCE with the LANGUAGE in which the. Gospels were 
originally writtén.”—Antijacobin Review, head 

‘© Seldom has the condign punishment of critical. reprobation 
fallen on a more a@rrant plagiarism than the one in our hands. 
This * writer’ has attempted to construct a harmony of the Gog- 
pels, borrowing the title from Dr, White’s popular work, while 
he affects to be tgnorant that any such book existed; and ca- 
pying the text, with a small number of allerations, mostly for 
the worse, from Dr. Macknight’s translation, not only without 
acknowledgment, but with the audacious insinuation that the 
translation is his own. Pursuing his dishonourable career, he 
has cut out a oumber of Dr. Campbull'’s notes, in a style of ig- 
norant and barbarous mangling. Lu these Notes, the inciden. 
tal Greek words are exhibited in a manuer so oulrageously 
Llundering, a3 to exceed all possibility of typographical error, 
and te authorise the suspicion that this biblical. freebooter had 
NOT MASTERED the arpuasrr. Finally, the book closes with 
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an appendix of 80 pages, clumsily pilfered,” &c.—Eclectic 
Review. 


ae ee 


5. Practical Observations on Strictures of the Urethra, &c. 
by Thomas Luxmore, 

‘© Mr, Thomas Luxmore has treated a very hackneyed sub. 
ject in a very common-place manner: while he has only veutur- 
ed upon that road which others have too much used, and cut 
up before hin, hehas contrivedto stumble over every little 
difficulty they may have avoided ; and in short, though he has 
given usa volume of words, he bas oot presented a single novel 
idea, Weshould however have beenin some degree satisfied, 
had he removed any one of those difficulties which are said to 
arise in the practical application of those principles and opini, 
ons which he has derived from others ; but instead of doing 
this, he has, by strange contradictions, appeared only to render 
that rraly confused which, at worst, only required a little 
consideration and judgment to enable itto be applied with as 
much safety as certainty.”—British Critic. 

‘© [lappily Mr. Luxmoore has furnished the public with a 
work very well calculated for general perusal, —~+These chap. 
ters” [on Stricture] © areillustrated by twenty-two cases, re 
fated with candour and accuracy, highly ereditable both to the 
talents and principles of the author. Wecaa safely refer our 
readers to the volume bif ore us, for much useful information, 
fn his cases, Mr. Luxmoore states not only the favourable, but 
unfavourable, circumstances; which give them additional value. 
——The next disease to which the author has directed his at- 
tention, is the Tinea capitis. There is some originality in the 
following observations. ‘lhe ronmuta used by the author ap- 
The last subject discussed by the 
author, is Fistula. There is one thing in Mr, Luxmioore’s 





pear in gereral judicious. 


practice, which we think particularly deserving of allention,” 
&e. ** Mr, Luxmoore appears to have adopted a very safe aad 


philosophica! practice.’—Antijacobin Review. 
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 Bankrupts in fortune, are those who are in a hurry to be 
rich ; bankrupts in reputation, are those who are in a hurry to 
distinguish themselves, by writing on subjects on which they 
have really nothing tosay. We wish Mr. Luzmore may not 
find himself in this situation, He has thought it worth while to 
detail a number of cases of Stricture of the urethra, mostly reliev- 
ed or cured by the use of the common bougie. ‘This was indeed 
a needless task : he has even madeit somewhat ludicrous,’’ &c. 





‘© Mr. Luxmore next presents us with a set of cases of Tinea 
capitis, We have aset of ronmutm, which are mostly very un- 
scientific ——Some observations on Fistula conclude the volume. 
They are quile of @ piece with the rest.””—Critical Review. 
‘¢ In the space of sixty pages devoted to this often exhausted 
topic,” [Stricture], ‘* and most conspicuous for the prevalence of 
baurefaced egotism,nothing is really to be found which the common 
experience of every humble practitioner in the cure of strictures 


has not tneviiably suggested. On the remaining subject 





treated by Mr. Luxmoore” [Fistula] ** it would be a waste of 
time to make onecomment. ‘The whole treatment is the same 
as every apprentice-boy has read in almost every surgical 
book in which the subject has ever been meutioned,’’—Loaodoa 
Medical Review. 





6. The Sailor Boy ; a Poem in four Cantos, illustrative of tle 
Navy of Great Britain: by H. C. Esq., Author of ** the Fisher 
Boy.” 

‘© We formerly reviewed ‘ the Fisher Boy’ of this author*® ; 
and, generally speaking, the commendation that we found our- 
selves justified in bestowing on that, may be considered as 
Justly due to the present poem. The moral inculcated through- 
out is highly praiseworthy.’’—European Magazine. 

‘6 If Mr. Il. C.’s respect for the navy of Great Britain bo 
rea'ly unfeigned, and not merely assumed as a cloak forhis own 


poetical vanity, we are persuaded that it would have induced 


— 





ee 


* Concerming which see our $ist Number, Vol. VI. p. 488. Satirist. 
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him rather te suppress than to print so much nonsense. #n dad 
werse, as le has in this volume ventured to set before the pab- 
lic.) We have seldom had te peruse a more miserable composi» 


; 


tion.” —Beau Moade. 


7. Poems by Sir John ,Carr, | 

‘+ This is a work of intrinsic merit. The poem on the loss 
of-a brother is beautifully plaintive ;, a short specimen may 
serve the reader’s pu: pose ; he will find the whole polume equally 
altractize.” —Monthly Magazine, Supplement, . , ae 

‘© Some passages are expressive of genuine sentiments, in the 
truelanguege of poetry. In most.ofthe poems the versificde 
tien is smooth.’’—DLeau Moade. : : 

‘+ ‘This traveller, in his journey to Parnassus, has. gathered 
several peotic ilowers, which, thongh they seem. not to have 
been culled at the very top of the hill; are not destilute of fra, 
grance nor of beau/y.—In his more serious poems he is pathetig 
and unaffected ; aud though his subjects are often too trivial, 
his poetry slisplays feeling and émaginatiqn.”—Monthly Res» 
view. 

‘© These poems are of a very misecllaneous kind, but their 
general character is goud taste and real elegance.”—British 
Critic. 

‘* From the following paragraph of sir John Carr’s preface 
to the present fifteen sheets of good paper, spotied by the ém- 
pression of random types, we learn,” &c. . ** After the present 
volume, all sir John Carve’s friends will doubtless conspire to 
lock up pen, ink, and paper, wherever he comes.”-—Montily 
Mirror, 

** To this volume of pooms we have every objection to make 
that can possibly be madeto a book. It is printed with a shame- 
fal diffasion of paper and type, in order to enhance its price. 
Our next objection is, of course, to the contents. They are 
as various ia their nature as.can be engendered by sanity upon 
foily; by vanity that thinks itself equal to all, and folly that 
proves itself unequal to any.—Such and so various are the to- 
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pages with mere insipid dulness, we will exhibit a specimen or 
two.”’—Universal Magazine. 


~ — = + 


7. Remarks on the Sermons preached before the University 
of Oxford by Dr. Barrow and the Reverend Mr. Nares, &c. 
and on a pamphlet written by * a late Resident in Bengal’ 
{ Lord Teignmouth], &c, ; by Major Scott Waring. 

«* It would be of no use to accumulate remarks on this 
pamphlet or on its unfortunate author, whose, mental character 
is sufliciently illustrated in the preceding pages ; in which ta- 
deed ithas been much more the object to make a. slight, exhibi- 
tion of his principles and capacity, than to enumerate the seve, 
ral dull often-exposed iterations, and clumsy essays at mischief, 
in this performance, And, conscious that we have occupied far 
too much space with the disgusting task, we wish to conciliate 
our readers by an assurance that we hope never to appropriate 
one more leaf to any reeappearance of such a deformed moral 
spectacle.” —Eclectic Review. 

** So clear and rational are the arguments which the Major 
employs, and so respectfully are they addressed to the notice of 
Lord Teignmouth, that we are persuaded that they will be well 
received and duly considered by this pious nobleman.”— Month- 
ly Review. 





8. A Discourse onthe Real Principles of the Revolution, &e. 
by the Gresham Lecturer in Civil Law. 

‘* The Gresham Lecturer would have deserved our praise 
for hisintention, had he not shewn (as he certainly has) const- 
derable abilitg in the execution of it.—The remainder of this 
spirited and eonstitutional tract consists of clear and able com. 
ments on the Bill of Rights,” &c.—British Critic. 

** If this Lecturer be well skilled in the Jaws and Janguage 
of aacicnt Rome, he has furnished us with another instance to 
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shew that these atiainments may exist apart from any eminent 
dpowledge of our own laws and language.—If a cause be served, 


‘gisestatementsand misrepresentations become beauties, emp. 


ty declamation wust pass for close reasoning, and bold asser- 
tions be deemed as valid as sound arguments. Admitting the zeae 


Tous civilian before us to be thus privileged,” &e.—Monthly 


Review. 

‘¢ The public are sery much indebied to this intelligent Levis 
turer. ‘The author of this Discourse, whose zeal is accompanied 
with knowledge, is a perfect master of his subject ; and instead 
of rendering it confused by flimsy sophistry, elucidates it by 
strong and cogent arguments. He opposes fact to fiction, 
proofs to assertions, wisdom to folly, and truth to falsehood.” 
—Anfijacobiu Review, 

9, The Bristol Heiress, or the Errors of Education, a Tale, 
by Mrs. Heath.* | 

‘¢ The moral is good, and the style ¢olerable. If there is 
but Kittle to praise, there is not much to censure.”——Beau 
Monde, | 

“ This work is, upon the whole, very well written, We 
are inclined to give much praise to this work.”—Critical Review, 


oui 





* The Beau Monde calls the writer's name ‘* Eleanor Sleath,”” 





W. N. Joncs, Printer, Old Bailey, Londo@ 
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